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The conventional exterior scene of the Greek stage presented to 
the dramatists an almost insuperable obstacle when necessity arose 
for revealing to the spectator the interior of the house. The perma- 
nent stage-buildings were readily adaptable to the representation of 
the front of a palace, a tent, a temple, or a private house. But no 
convenient machinery seems to have been devised for shifting the 
scene from the front of a building to the interior, or for presenting to 
the audience in easy fashion an inner room. It is true that the poets 
seldom have occasion to show an interior scene. In tragedy such 
cases are confined almost exclusively to situations where the corpse of 
a murdered person is to be brought to the view of the actors and the 
audience, and to effect this does not involve, strictly speaking, a change 
of the scene from the front of the palace to the interior. The scene 
still portrays the palace front before which the chorus and the actors 
carry on the action. The poet is merely confronted with the necessity 
of arranging tableaux depicting an act committed on the inside, a 
necessity which was due, of course, to Greek feeling against having 
murder scenes enacted before the audience. But a different situation 
is found, for example, in the opening act of the Clouds. The time is 
night. Strepsiades soliloquizes as he tosses upon his bed; Pheidip- 
pides is sleeping under a roll of blankets; several slaves are snoring 


on mats on the floor. It is obvious that we have here represented a 
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scene which properly belongs within. The scene portrays an inner 
room, the bedchamber of Strepsiades. Scenes in tragedy where a 
corpse is suddenly revealed are not analogous. The main action in 
the latter is still represented as taking place before the house, while 
we get a glimpse of what is really happening, or has happened on the 
inside. It would be interesting to know just how the poets managed 
on each occasion to bring to view murdered characters, or the result 
of an act which the spectator was forbidden to witness. But we can 
only speculate on this point; our ancient authorities are in a some- 
what confused, or, possibly, corrupt, condition (see below, p. 134). 
What concerns us primarily in this study, however, is the question 
how scenes of action which properly belong in the interior of the 
house were staged by the Greek dramatists. 

In Plautus and Terence the space immediately before the door 
was the conventional place for exhibiting scenes which take place 
ordinarily inside the house. This spot (ante ianuam) in Plautus is 
carefully distinguished from the street, and is somewhat secluded and 
screened from the street.! In the Stichus the two sisters, Philumena 
and Pamphila, are seated upon a couch. In the midst of their 
conversation Antipho appears upon the street. He neither sees the 
women nor is he observed by them until he starts to go into the 
house. In the Asinaria a table and everything requisite for an 
entertainment is placed before the house of Cleaereta. Argyrippus, 
his father Demaenetus, and the courtesan Philenium take their places 
at the table and proceed to make merry at the feast. Artemona, the 
wife of Demaenetus, and the Parasite enter from the house of 
Demaenetus. Presently they proceed along the street toward the 
house of Cleaereta. Up to this point they have not seen what was 
going on there. The Parasite bids Artemona stop while he goes 
forward to survey the situation. He returns and says (vs. 878): 
“‘possis, si forte accumbantem tuom virum conspexeris | cum corona 
amplexum amicam, si videas, cognoscere?” | Artemona. “Possum 
ecastor.”” They advance a bit, and then the Parasite points out 
Artemona’s husband carousing with his son’s mistress in the front of 
the house (cf. vs. 880). Artemona and the Parasite stand aside 
and overhear the conversation of the revelers. But the banqueters 

1 Lundstrém, “ Aussen oder Innen,” Eranos, I (1896), 95 ff. 
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are unaware that they are being observed until the wife makes her 
appearance in their midst and drags her husband off home. The 
slaves of Callidamates, in the Mostellaria (vss. 904-52), had begun 
to knock on the door of Philolaches’ house when Tranio and Theu- 
ropides appear on the street from the house of Simo. The slaves 
are not seen by Tranio and Theuropides. After the departure of 
Tranio, they raise a disturbance at the door, and then for the first 
time the old man becomes aware of their presence. There is no sug- 
gestion in the context that they stand aside in the alley, according 
to Lorenz (see Commentary), nor even that they departed from the 
door. We must assume that they remained before the door. And 
yet they were evidently concealed from the view of Tranio and 
Theuropides. Toxilius in the Persa entertains his companions in 
the space before the door. He bids the slaves in the house bring out 
the couches and tables and make ready for the feast.' Dordalus 
appears on the street at vs. 777, but does not discover what is going on 
until vs. 787: ‘‘sed quid ego aspicio? | hoc vide, quae haec fabulast ? 
hic quidem pol potant. adgrediar.” A scene very similar to this 
one is found also in the Stichus 683 ff., where the two slaves, Stichus 
and Sangarinus, celebrate a feast with the courtesan, Stephanium, 
before the house of Pamphilus. 

The scene in the Truculentus in which Phronesium is confined to 
her bed on the pretense that she has given birth to a child was played 
in front of the door; she is neither seen nor heard by Stratophanes, who 
is on the street at vs. 482. The scenes in the Mostellaria 157-408 
were enacted in the somewhat secluded spot before the house, not on 
the street. At vs. 157 enter Philematium and Scapha with mirror 
and a box containing all articles requisite for a toilet. During the 
toilet scene that follows Philolaches sees everything that goes on 
and overhears their conversations but is not seen himself. Philo- 
laches finally breaks in upon them in vs. 292. Scapha is ordered 
into the house. Philolaches, who is now alone with Philematium, 
bids a servant bring water and a table. A couch is already on 
the scene (vs. 308). At this point Callidamates appears on the 
street in a drunken condition with Delphium. The distinction be- 
tween the street and the space before the house is strongly drawn in 

1 Cf. vss. 757, 758, 769. 
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this scene. When Callidamates was reeling and about to fall, Del- 
phium says (vs. 326): ‘cave modo, ne prius in via accumbas, | quam 
illi, ubi lectus est stratus concumbimus.” It is clear from the con- 
text that Delphium distinguishes between the place where she was 
upon the street and the place where the couch was set before the door. 

The presence of couches, tables, and other furniture in the 
above scenes indicates that the place where they were located repre- 
sented an imaginary interior. But it should be emphasized that 
the action really takes place in front of the door. Bethe! is obviously 
wrong in his contention that the toilet scene and the banquet in the 
Mostellaria could not have been enacted in front of the house, because 
Philolaches and Delphium were on the street, and, therefore, it must 
have taken place in a visible part of the interior. Philolaches stands 
aside while Philematium is busy with her toilet, but he is in a position 
where he not only hears everything that is said, but sees what is going 
on also (vs. 265). If the women were busy with the toilet inside the 
house, Philolaches would have to stand upon the stage between the 
women and the audience in order to see them. In this case the 
women would have seen him. But if the women are in front of the 
door facing the audience, Philolaches could easily stand anywhere 
behind them and see and hear without being seen himself.? 

The situation in the next scene, however, renders Bethe’s con- 
tention quite untenable. Tranio hurries back from the harbor with 
the announcement that Theuropides has returned. During the entire 
scene Tranio is on the outside in front of the house. He must have 
been here when he gives the command (vs. 371): “‘iube haec hinc 
omnia amolirier.” Philematium bids the slaves take Callidamates 
inside (vs. 385): “abripite hunc intro.” ‘Intro’ could only mean 
into the house.’ Cf. the use of the word also in vss. 390, 391, 397 
and the expression “intus cave muttire” (vs. 401). The phrase ‘‘in- 
tus potate”’ (vs. 393) is spoken in contrast to their former drinking 
in front of the house. Tranio had to get the intoxicated revelers out 
of the way and remove the banquet dishes in order to keep the old 
man in the dark as to what had been going on in his absence. 


1 Prolegomena, pp. 311 ff. 
2 See Lundstrém, p. 97. 
3 According to Bethe it means still farther into the house. 
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Finally, Philolaches brought out the key, and Tranio locked the door 
from the outside. The conclusion is inevitable that the banquet 
scene in the Mostellaria took place in front of the door. It is equally 
certain that Phronesium in the Truculentus is in front of the house, 
not inside: vs. 480: ‘fer huc verbenam mi intus”; vs. 583: “iube 
auferi intro”; vs. 631: “atque me intro ducite.” Nor are the two 
sisters in the Stichus inside the house (vs. 147: “nunc soror, abea- 
mus intro’’).1_ Bethe’s main thesis, however, that toilet-making, 
banquets, and the like belong on the inside and never take place 
on the street is correct. He goes wrong in assuming that on the 
street and before the door are different expressions for the same thing. 

Plautus consistently uses the expressions, ante aedes, ante ianuam, 
to designate a part of the stage separate and distinct from the 
street.? 

The expressions for the street (in via, de via) are used: (1) when 
the matter is concerned with a person running or walking upon the 
street: Amphitryo 984; Curculio 281; Stichus 286; Terence Adelphot 
921; (2) in all instances where an act must manifestly take place on 
the street, as in the Menaechmi 1007 and in the departure scene in 


the Stichus 606 ff. and in the Andria 485 ff. In these examples only 
such things are done on the street as would ordinarily happen there 
in everyday life. But the absence of the expression in via in scenes 
similar to the one discussed in the Mostellaria is significant. In these 
scenes one invariably finds other terms, e.g., ante ostium, ante ianuam, 
ante aedes. 


The space designated by the latter terms serves in Plautus and 
Terence: (1) as the usual speaking-place of a character that excuses 
his entrance into the house, or enters from the house: Mostellaria 
795, 1064-67; Bacchides 451, 978; Truculentus 335; Epidicus 344; 
Pseudolus 181; Eunuchus 267, 975; Hecyra 428, 854; Andria 362; 
(2) as the place where every conversation, discussion, or communica- 
tion of a very secret nature takes place: Casina 295; Menaechmi 
674; Epidicus 568; also what one cannot, or dare not, say inside the 
house, as in the Asinaria 151-52; Adelphoi 180; Aularia 445; 


1Cf. Dérpfeld-Reisch, p. 266, where Reisch also takes issue with Bethe’s assertion 
that some of these scenes were enacted inside the house. 


2 See Lundstrém, Eranos, I, 95 ff. 
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Mostellaria 6; Trinumus 608; Andria 724-25; Menaechmi 629; 
(3) finally, as the spot where the Athenian youths with their mis- 
tresses celebrate their merry feasts, and where every action takes 
place which would ordinarily happen inside the house.! 

It is clear, then, that the expressions ante aedes, ante ianuam, 
ante ostium were distinguished theatrically from in via. A person 
in front of the door was removed a distance from the street and was 
somewhat shielded from the view of the characters on the street. 
The space was also employed to represent inside scenes. But, 
architecturally, what particular part of the theater is designated by 
these terms? 

The answer to this question is found in the Mostellaria 817 where 
Tranio says to Theuropides: “viden vestibulum ante aedis hoc et 
ambulacrum cuius modi?’ Theuropides: “luculentum edepol 
profecto.”’ Thus the vestibulum? formed a part of the stage building 
and was visible to actors and spectators. It is also obvious that 
vestibulum and ambulacrum refer to the same part of the stage. 
Ambulacrum is a descriptive term for the vestibulum. The vestibulum 
was a kind of a promenade porch before the house, and seems to have 
been so used in Menaechmi 275-77: “sed eccum Menaechmum 
video. Vae tergo meo | prius iam convivae ambulant ante ostium, | 
quam ego opsonatu redeo.”’ 

Ante aedes, ante ostium, ante ianuam, and vestibulum refer to the 
same place. According to Aelius Gallus (in Gellius 16. 5. 2) vestibu- 
lum is “locus ante ianuam domus vacuus.” The definition of Varro 
(l. 1. vii. 81), “vestibulum quod est ante domum,” agrees almost 
verbatim with the Plautine definition, “vestibulum ante aedes”’ 
(Mostellaria 817). It should be remembered, however, that the 
relation of the vestibulum to the Roman house, whether it be a separate 
structure or a front porch, is of little or no importance in determining 
the part played by it on the Roman stage. The comedies of Plautus 
and Terence reflect the traditions of the Greek stage. The Roman 


1 The same situation is found in Frag. inc. xxvii (31 ff.), as in Persa 758 and Stichus 
353 discussed above. 

2 Other passages where the word vestibulum is used in the Roman drama are Pacu. 
400 (Ribbeck); Plautus Frag. inc. xxvii (Goetz and Schoell, ed. min.). The vestibulum 
is found in the Asinaria 424 where Leonida rails at Libanius for not keeping the porch 
clean. 
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translators could find no better equivalent than vestibulum for 
mpo0vpov in the original Greek plays. 

If vestibulum was used by the Roman dramatists as the equivalent 
of zpé@upor, it is reasonable to assume that ante aedes and ante ostium 
are the translations of the original Greek terms mpéc0e trav Oupav 
or mpds Tats Oipats. On the basis of the meager Greek fragments, 
however, we should hardly be justified in stating categorically that 
these Greek expressions were used theatrically in exactly the same 
way as their supposed Latin equivalents. There may have been 
some slight modification in their significance. But conclusive 
evidence for the existence and the function of the mpdé@vpoy on the 
Hellenistic stage is not lacking. Its presence is clearly attested, 
not only by the New Menander fragments, but by other fragments of 
the New Comedy as well. In the Periceiromena Moschion walks 
about in the prothyron while Davus goes into the house of Pataecus 
(179): wepimarady 5¢ wrpoopevd ce rpdade r&v Ovpdv éym. The use 
of the space before the door here as a promenade porch may be com- 
pared with the above-quoted passage from Plautus where the vesti- 
bulum was designated also as the ambulacrum.! On entering from the 
city, Niceratus in the Samia finds Chrysis standing in the front porch 
of Demeas’ house (vss. 193-94): a&dX’, ‘Hpdkders, ri rodro; mpbabe 
trav Ovpav | éornxe Xpvols de KAdovo’; ob pév ody | GAAn. At vs. 145 
the Cook enters from the house: aA’ apa mpdabev ré&v Oupav éor’ 
év045e, | rat, Ilapuéywy; Demeas to the Cook: ék rod pésouv avaye 
ceauvrév. At this point Demeas rushes into the house. Then the 
Cook: ‘Hpdkdets, ti rodro, mat; | pawduevos eiodedpdunxev elow tis 
yépwv. Without a doubt this episode was enacted in the prothyron. 
The expression mpéc0e r&v OvpGv is found also in a fragment of 
Ephippus (Kock, CAF, II, 251), and it seems to be the one that is 
commonly used to designate the space embraced by the portico. 
év 7} mpoPipw occurs in one fragment (Kock, II, 395); and apds rats 
Odpats in two Menander fragments (Kock, II, 223; III, 122).2 But 

1 Cf, Samia 385: GAXAa weperdrngoy évOadt uixpd wer’ €uod, Niceratus and Demeas 
may have strolled up and down the prothyron. For the purpose of a stage stroll the 


portico would have afforded ample space, I think, though its dimensions were small, 
as may be inferred from vase paintings. See also Peri. 177: wepiraradv dé mpocpevd, 


2 In a fragment of Euboulus (Kock, II, 170), év rvdats is used as an equivalent of 
ért vrais Odpas: rl, & mbvnp’ Eornxas év wodats Ett, GAN’ 0b Badlf{eas; 
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conclusive evidence for the presence of the prothyron on the Hellen- 
istic stage is found in a scene of the Epitrepontes (vss. 225 ff.). 
Syriscus enters by one of the parodoi and says: mod ’orw dv [nradv 
eye | repépxouar; odros évbov. amddos, dryabé, | rév Saxridov H SetEov @ 
pédders woré. Syriscus at once sees Onesimus “within.” “Within” 
what? He isin full view of the spectator. Syriscus approaches and 
demands the ring of him. The action proceeds on the spot where 
Onesimus is standing. évéov could only mean inside the portico, the 
prothyron. It is of especial significance too that a person standing 
in the prothyron is referred to as being ‘‘within.” It indicates that 
the portico might have been used for indoor scenes. Sosias was 
probably lying in the portico in the Periceiromena 403 ff. Moschion 
appears at the door of Pataecus’ house at the moment when Polemon 
leads the way into his house, Pataecus following. On approaching 
the house of Polemon he catches sight of Sosias (vs. 408: Zwo.as 
els obrooi), who had been sent into the house of Polemon at vs. 358. 
We may assume that he had staggered out (cf. vs. 348: vj rév, 
peObers yap) during the preceding scene and was now lying in a 
drunken condition in the portico (see Capps ad vs. 408). 

The prothyron is frequently alluded to in literature and is por- 
trayed on many vase paintings. As a rule it was a small and narrow 
entrance from the street to the door of the house. Such seems to be 
its use in the Odyssey xviii. 10, 108, 386; xx. 355. In Pindar P. iii. 78 
the statues of the gods are placed in the prothyron. So in Thucy- 
dides (vi. 27) the statues of Hermes éy idiots rpofipo.s are said to have 
been mutilated. The word occurs also in Herodotus iii. 35, 140; 
Choephoroi 966; Troiades 196. From the Protagoras' of Plato we gain 
some notion of its size ; there is room enough for a party of callers 
to stand and converse before gaining admission to the house. We 
have no information about its exact dimensions; its size must have 
varied. There is no mention in literature, outside the plays, of its 
connection with the stage, though a priori we should expect to find it 
there, since it formed a regular part of a private house. But pictorial 
representations are more instructive for our purpose, inasmuch as 
the artist in a large number of these paintings is evidently producing 
a theatrical scene. 

1 Prot. 314C; cf. also Symposium 175A, and Aristotle Oec. ii, p. 1347. 
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The portico as portrayed on the vases is usually about a step 
higher than the surrounding floor space. This slight elevation could 
doubtless be used frequently to advantage by the actor (see p. 128 
below). In the famous Amphora of Ruvo! there is the very simple 
arrangement of a portico with gable supported by two columns.? 
In the building stands Heracles, while outside on the left is Antigone, 
on the right Creon. The vestibule on the Naples vase* is supported 
by three Ionic columns. Meleager sinks back upon the couch. 
Deianira and Tydeus are supporting him; another woman is rushing 
to their help. A similar porch is found on the well-known Munich 
Medea vase.‘ In the portico we have portrayed Creon, and Creusa 
seated; her mother and brother are coming to the porch from the 
sides. The fagade of a palace supported by four columns is repre- 
sented upon the Archemoros vase.’ Three persons are standing 
inside the vestibule. Petersen® finds that the architectural motive 
of the wall paintings at Pompeii shows in details of decoration strik- 
ing resemblance to the fagade of the theater buildings. But Puch- 
stein’ has pointed out certain other details which show that the domi- 
nant influence upon the artist was the theater. The vestibule sup- 
ported by columns plays a conspicuous part in these paintings. The 
picture in which stage influence* is most unmistakably marked is in 
the Casa dei Gladiatori (Reg. vii; Ins. ii. 23). The back scene is 
pierced by three doors, and before each door there is a portico sup- 
ported by columns.? It would be hazardous to lay too much emphasis 
upon the portrayal of the prothyron in these wall paintings and on 
the vases. It was not the artist’s purpose to reproduce with precision 
scenes from the theater. The representations are no doubt con- 
ventionalized. But it seems certain that the somewhat conven- 


1 Baumeister, Denkmdaler, p. 84; Dérpfeld-Reisch, p. 308. 


2 It is of course obvious that the vestibule of a temple, extending along its whole 
front, would be put to the same general use as the portico of a private house or palace. 


3 Coll. Santagelo, ii (Heydemann, p. 629); Arch. Zeit., CCXXVI (1867); Arch. 
Zeit., III (1847). 

4 Wiener Vorgeblatter, I, xii; Baumeister, Denkmdler, p. 903. 

5 Wiener Vorgeblatter, XI (1889), 2; Baumeister, pp. 114. 

® Rim. Mittheil., LX, 218. 7 Arch. Anzeiger (1896), p. 29. 


8 Nicolini, Le case ed 1 monumenti di Pompei, fasc. 97; Photogr. Mauri, 823; 
Photogr. Sommer, 11928; cf. also Mau, Rém. Mittheil., III, 198. 


9 See Dérpfeld-Reisch, Das griechische Theater, p. 339. 
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tionalized portico of these paintings was modeled after the actual 
stage building. The fact that the leading character is usually 
found in the portico in the above-described vases indicates that 
it was not uncommon for certain scenes in tragedy to take place 
here. 

The frequent reference to the prothyron in the fragments of 
Menander and in other comic fragments and in the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, which reflect the traditions of the Greek theater, 
proves that it formed a regular part of the stage scenery in the 
New Comedy; it was used by the actors in any situation where it 
served a convenient purpose. But it was used especially for indoor 
scenes. The prothyron formed a part of the Greek house in the 
classical period too, as references to it in classical writers show (p. 124 
above). A priori we should expect to find it in theatrical scenes 
which represent private houses, just as we should also expect to find 
scenic reproductions of the portico of a temple or palace in those 
plays whose scenes are laid before a temple or a palace. And, in 
fact, the portico is not neglected in the above-described vase paint- 
ings which reproduce scenes of the theater. Now, if it can be shown 
that the prothyron was present in certain plays, we are justified 
in assuming its employment in any play where the staging would 
have been facilitated by its presence. Let us, then, examine the 
plays of Aristophanes and of the tragic poets to see what positive 
evidence there is in them for the presence of the prothyron and to 
point out those situations where the assumption of its presence would 
help to solve some of the stage difficulties. 


PLAYS WHICH CONTAIN VERBAL PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF THE mp00vpov 


Alcestis: At vss. 103 ff. the presence of the prothyron as a part 
of the stage building is attested in the words of the chorus: mvA@v 
mépobe 5’ odk dpa | rnyatov ws vouiterar | xépP’ éxi POirav midats, 
xairn 7’ obris él mpoPipors | rouatos, & 5 vexiwy | révOer rirve. The 
presence of the prothyron being now established, it is probable that 
Apollo is standing in it when Thanatos catches sight of him at vs. 28: 
a a" | ri od pds wedAOpors; I assume that pds weddOpors is used with 
the same significance as the expressions év rats Oipats, mpd Tv Ouvpar, 
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and the latter terms are employed synonymously with the phrase 
év T@ tpobipy, as is shown by the scholium to Alcestis 101, apropos of 
obris éxl mpoPipors:obdels 5¢ év rots mpobipors &vOpwros Terunuévos éorl 
Thy Tpixa h OplE mpd T&v Oupay obk éorw rerunuévn. é€v Tots mpoPbpors 
and apd r&v O@upGv are used here without distinction in meaning. 
The death scene also took place in the portico. At vs. 246 Alcestis 
enters supported by female attendants and accompanied by Admetus 
and children. She is placed upon a couch (vs. 267), or invalid’s 
chair, and finally is carried into the palace at vs. 434. 

Cresphontes: The main scene of this play was enacted in the 
portico, if we accept the account of Hyginus (Fab. 137 and 184). 
Cresphontes is requested by Polyphontes “in hospitio manere, qui 
cum per lassitudinem obdormivisset, senex, qui inter matrem et 
filium internuntius erat, flens ad Merope venit 
credens esse filii sui interfectorem, qui dormiebat, in chalcidicum 
cum securi venit, inscia ut filium suum interficeret: quem senex 
cognovit et matrem ab scelere retraxit.’’ Plutarch (De esu carnium 
998E) tells us that the action here, the scene of which was the chalci- 
dicum, i.e., the vestibule, took place before the audience. Merope 
enters the portico from without swinging an ax with the intention of 
slaying Cresphontes, but she is restrained from committing the act 
by the old man. 

Iphigenia among the Taurians: Reference to the triglyphs at 
vs. 113 and to the columns of the temple at vs. 128 imply that the 
regular temple front was represented in the play. The departure 
scene was played here. Thoas has just come into the portico when 
Iphigenia enters from the temple bearing in her arms the image of 
Artemis. Iphigenia says (vs. 1159): dvak, é’ abrot wba odv & 
mapacrdowy, i.e., do not advance into the temple, “stay thy foot 
there in the portico!” 

Ion: The scene is laid at Delphi in the forecourt of the temple of 
Apollo. The chorus admires the splendid columns and sculptures of 
the temple front (vss. 38, 185 ff.). We may assume that Ion stands 
in the portico as he cleans and wreaths the temple doors (vss. 78 ff.). 
The altar of Apollo was also placed here; Ion wreaths it while cleans- 
ing the portico (vss. 113 ff.). It is at this altar that Creusa takes 
refuge (vs. 1310). The phrase évros déirwy r&vée (vs. 1309: fv vy’ 
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évros ddtrwy ravbe pe opdtar Oé\ns) must mean inside the temple 
front; Creusa was at the altar. 

Knights: The prothyron of the Demus’ house is referred to as 
Ta mpoTi\aa; vs. 1326: dpeobe 5é Kal yap dvovyvupevwr Wodos Hbn Trav 
mpomu\aiwy.! There is indication of its use at vss. 148 ff. Nicias and 
Demosthenes are on the scene when the Sausage-Seller approaches. 
Demosthenes says: @ paxdpte | dANavror&da, dedpo, dedp’, & pidrare, | 
avaBawe owrhp tH moder Kal vay daveis. Sausage-Seller: ri éorww; 
ri we Kadeire; Demosthenes: dedp’ 0’, x.7.4. The two slaves were 
in the prothyron, which was somewhat higher than the. floor of 
the orchestra. dvd&Bawe would thus mean “come up,” “mount up” 
on the portico.” 

Wasps: Specific reference is made to the presence of the pro- 
thyron upon the scene at vs. 875: & déoror’ dvat, yetrov ayued, Tod 
’uod mpobvpov mpopudAAarruv, béEar TeNeTHY KaLVHY. In the opening scene 
the two slaves of Bdelycleon sleep in the portico; they were stationed 
in front of the door to prevent the escape of Philocleon. The pres- 
ence of the couch (cf. vs. 1207) is a further proof that the prothyron 
was used for scenic purposes in this play. Thus the scene at vss. 
1342 ff., in which Philocleon says to the flute girl dvadBawe deidpo 
xpucoundronrdvOor, | rH xeupl Todde AaBouévn Tod oxowviov, took place 
in the portico. Philocleon lying upon the couch, which was, of 
course, placed in the portico, bids the flute girl also to climb up upon 
the couch. 

From the analysis of the above plays it is evident that the pro- 
thyron formed a part of the scenic background, and that it was put 
to various theatrical uses. Thus we have strong presumption for its 
employment in other plays. It may be of some significance that 
in nearly all of the plays which contain sleep scenes, which are 
essentially indoor scenes (cf. scholium to Hippolytus ad vs. 170: 

1 Cf. Van Leeuwen ad vs. 1326: ‘non est cogitandum de arcis propylaeis, nam tam 
difficile quam inutile fuisset civibus in scena ostendere aedificium, quod in ipso arcis 
culmine perpetuo ante oculos haberent; Marathonomachorum autem Athenae si 
fuissent obiciendae spectatorum oculis, ab arce abesse debebant propylaea nuper 


extructa. Sed vox mportdaca aedium introitum nunc significat, qui in sermone quoti- 
diano audiebat 7d mpéOupov.”’ 

2 For a different interpretation of dvaBalveyv, xaraBalvey, and for the réle played 
by these words on the stage question, see Haigh, Attic Theatre’, p. 168; Capps, The 
Stage in the Greek Theater, pp. 67-68; Bodensteiner, Scenische Fragen, pp. 699 ff. 
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éxi yap THs oxnvijs Seixvura: 7a evdov mparrdpueva), there is evidence 
of the use of the portico. At any rate, the assumption of its presence 
would make the staging easier. 


PLAYS THAT CONTAIN SLEEP SCENES! 


Clouds: The back-scene represents the neighboring houses of 
Strepsiades and Socrates. The opening scene represents an inner 
bedchamber. Pheidippides is sleeping under a roll of blankets; the 
slaves are snoring away; Strepsiades rises from his couch; he cannot 
sleep. He lies down and tries again (vs. 11). But the effort is futile 
(vs. 12). Though the scene is clearly an interior, no attempt is made 
at carrying out the illusion. The fact is not disguised that the action 
really takes place on the outside (vs. 19: éxpepe 7d ypapypareiov).? 
This scene was unquestionably played in the prothyron.* 

At vs. 128 Strepsiades proceeds to the house of Socrates. After 
the exchange of a few words with the Pupil, the door of the phrontis- 
terion is thrown open at the request of Strepsiades (vs. 181). There 
comes to view a crowd of pale-faced pupils. Strepsiades exclaims: 
& ‘HpaxXets, ravri rodara ra Onpia. How the stage business was man- 
aged in this scene is not clear. The pupils may have been revealed 
by drawing aside a curtain which had been placed in front of the 
prothyron (see p. 131 below), or, according to Van Leeuwen, the 
pupils rush upon the scene through the opened door of the phrontis- 
terion. Itis clear, however, that they are not seen inside the thinking- 
shop. The command to go within (vs. 195: eto.#’, va ph éxeivos 
iuiv émurbxn) shows that they were actually on the outside. And yet 
they are conceived as being indoors in their workshop. We see them 
investigating in burlesque fashion the secrets of the earth. On 
retiring, the pupils leave their instruments, maps, etc., in the portico; 
the comments of Strepsiades and of the Pupil imply that they are 
examining them at close range.‘ If it be true that the instruments 
were left in the vestibule, this should be taken as an indication that 


1See Dieterich on the origin of sleep scenes in Attic tragedy, ‘“‘Schlafscenen auf 
der attischen Bithne,”” Rhein. Mus., XLVI (1891), 25 ff. 


2 Cf. also vs. 125. 
3 This is the view of Reisch also, Das griechische Theater, p. 208. 
4 Cf. comments of Strepsiades and the Pupil. 
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it was used as an imaginary interior of the phrontisterion; they 
would not have left their apparatus out-of-doors.! But fact and 
fancy are confused in a characteristically Aristophanic fashion 
throughout the first act of the Clouds. 

Eumenides: The back-scene represents the fagade of Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi. In the portico sits Orestes as a suppliant upon 
the omphalos; the Erinnyes lie about sleeping. The priestess enters 
from the side door. At vs. 33 she turns and enters the vestibule of 
the temple, here used to represent the adytum, where she sees Orestes 
seated among the sleeping Furies (vss. 33-64).2. Apollo enters from 
the middle door accompanied by Hermes (vs. 64). He assures 
Orestes that he will not desert him. At vs. 93 Apollo retires into 
the temple; Orestes and Hermes depart by one of the parodoi to 
Athens. The Erinnyes, who constitute the chorus, are left lying 
asleep in the portico of the temple. At this point the Ghost of 
Clytaemestra appears, and arouses the Furies. They descend 
into the orchestra and leave the scene at vs. 177. Thus the scenic 
arrangement of this opening act, which has been a puzzle to most 
commentators, becomes simple and easy, if we assume the presence 
of the vestibule and recall that one of its chief uses was to represent, 
indoor scenes. 

Heracles Mad: At vs. 1030 the palace doors are opened. Hera- 
cles and his murdered children are revealed on the outside in front 
of the palace. This is a case where the éxxixAnua might have been 
used. But there is slight indication that it was not employed, and 
some positive hints of the presence of the prothyron. In the first 
place Heracles commands his children to be carried into the house 
(vs. 1422: GAN’ eloxdute réxva), not rolled, as would have been appro- 
priate had the children been lying upon the éxxixAnua. The portico, 
on the other hand, would have afforded the seclusion and shelter 
which the context seems to demand. The chorus is requested to 
remain at a distance so as not to disturb Heracles’ sleep. His 


1Vss. 206 ff. But for a different explanation, see Van Leeuwen ad vs. 200. 


2 Orestes and the Erinnyes may have been screened from the view of the audience 
up to vs. 64 by a curtain attached to the front of the portico. At the entrance of 
Apollo and Hermes it would have been drawn aside. 


3 See Haigh, p. 217; Dérpfeld-Reisch, p. 248. The elevation and seclusion of the 
portico would have made easier the bringing on of the Ghost of Clytaemestra. 
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seclusion is also evidenced by the fact that Theseus is not aware of 
the presence of Heracles and his children for some time after his 
arrival upon the scene. He sees the bodies of the children at vs. 1172: 
éa° ri vexp@v rovie wAnOver wédov; but not until vs. 1192 does he dis- 
cover Heracles: ris 5’ 58’ obv véxpos, yépov. Furthermore, Heracles is 
represented as being chained to a marble pillar (cf. vss. 1037, 1097). 
One of the columns of the portico would have served this purpose 
admirably.' It is difficult to see how this could have been effectively 
managed with the éxxixAnua. All difficulty in staging this play, how- 
ever, could be avoided by the use of a curtain, or door of some sort, 
fastened to the front of the prothyron, and this curtain could have 
been drawn aside at the proper moment, and thus have revealed 
Heracles bound to a column of the portico in the midst of his murdered 
children. 

Hippolytus: The Nurse brings Phaedra out of the house at vs. 170 
(GAN’ Hoe Tpodds yepard mpd Oupady | ryvde Kopifove’ géw peddOpwv).? 
Phaedra and the Nurse remain mpd @upay, i.e.,in the prothyron. Here 
too the couch is placed upon which Phaedra reclines (vss. 179-80): 
ééw 5é Sduwv Hin vooepas | Séuxa xoirns. The situation in vss. 565 ff. 
also shows clearly that Phaedra is in the portico in contrast to the 
position of the chorus in the orchestra. Voices are heard within. 
In reply to Phaedra’s request for silence, the chorus inquires (vs. 566): 
ti 8 éort, Paidpa, dewdv év dduorer gots. Phaedra: érioxer’’ abdjy radv 
éowlev éxud0w. Finally Phaedra commands the chorus to come into 
the portico and stand at the door (vs. 576): rated’ érucracat ridats | 
dxovoa’ olos xédados év Sduors wirve. The Chorus: od rapa x\pOpa* 
gol péAe mrouripa | paris Swudrwv. | vere 5’ Everé pou, ti wor’ ea 
xaxov. Thus Phaedra remains at the door and reports what is going 
on there. 


1 Haigh’s statement that Heracles was bound to a fragment of a broken column 
seems almost absurd; there would have been no sense in chaining the giant to a mov- 
able object of this sort; see Attic Theatre, p. 208. 


2 According to the scholiast Phaedra was brought out on the éxxéxAnua. At 
vs. 171 apropos of rhvde xoultove’ tw: rotro ceonuelwrar TH "Apicropdver Sri xalros 
7 éxxuxAhuare xp@pevos Td éxxoulfovca mpocéOnxev repro ds. Also, TovTo ceonpuelwxev 
"Apurropdyns, bre xara 7d dxpiBes Td exxdKAnua Towdrov, dort rH drobéca. emt yap 
THs oxnvfs Selxvura ra Evdov mparrbyeva, 6 5é Ew epehucas airhy bwrorlderax, But in 
the context of the play there is no suggestion of the employment of such a contrivance. 
It is interesting to know, however, that the scene was regarded as an interior. 
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Orestes: The opening scene shows us Electra at the bedside of 
Orestes (vss. 34-35). He has been at the point of death for six days 
(vss. 41, 89,422). The couch seems to have been placed in a position 
somewhat removed from the orchestra. Electra cautions the chorus 
against coming too near the house lest Orestes be disturbed (vss. 
170 ff.). Menelaus does not see Orestes on entering from the harbor; 
a further indication that his bed was in a somewhat secluded place 
(vs. 375). But the position of the couch is made clear by the words 
of Tyndareus to Menelaus (vss. 479-80): 6 untpoddvrns b5€ apd 
Swuarwv Spdxwy | orihBer voowders dorpards, orivyny’ éubv. Orestes 
was lying in front of the palace in contrast to their position in the 
orchestra. 


EVIDENCE OF THE ™poOupov IN PLAYS WHERE THE ACTORS MUST BE 
IN POSITION BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE PLAY 


There are several plays in the Greek drama where the actors 
must arrange themselves and be in position before the play begins. 
At the beginning of the Orestes, Electra is seated beside the bed of 
Orestes. Strepsiades, Pheidippides, and the slaves were in bed at 
the beginning of the Clouds. The slaves in the Wasps were already 
in position and were represented as nodding when the play opens. 
The suppliants must have arranged themselves on the altar steps 
previous to the entrance of Oedipus and the opening of the play in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. In the Eumenides our first view of Orestes 
represents the sleeping Furies lying about him. Now, in these 
instances, do the actors take their positions in full view of the 
audience? Or was there some means whereby they could have 
been screened from the audience while they were assuming the 
posture required by the opening scene? In full view of the audience 
assembled did Orestes take his bed? But he had been confined to 
his bed already for six days! Was the bedroom scene in the Clouds 
arranged in the presence of the spectator? But they were supposed 
to have been sleeping all night! The day was dawning when 
the play opens. Bethe’ has pointed out that even a semblance 


1 Prolegomena, pp. 187 ff. The necessity for getting the actors into a fixed position 
before the play starts is used by Bethe as an argument to prove that the Greeks used 
a curtain. 
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of an illusion would demand that all preliminary arrangements 
requisite for the opening of the play be made out of sight of the 
audience. 

It is no mere chance, I think, that we have positive evidence for 
the presence of the prothyron in most of these plays in which the 
actors must be in position previous to the beginning of the play. I 
interpret the significance of this fact to be either that the portico 
with its columns sufficiently screened the actors from the audience 
while they were assuming the required postures, or, more likely, 
the front of the prothyron served as a support for a curtain, which 
could easily have been drawn aside or taken down at the opening of 
the play. 


THE USE OF CERTAIN CHARACTERISTIC WORDS SUCH AS éy mv\ats, 
mpos Oup&vos, ON THE ANALOGY OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS IN THE 
NEW COMEDY, MAY BE TAKEN AS EVIDENCE FOR THE PRESENCE 
OF PROTHYRON 


Antigone: The opening scene between Antigone and Ismene was 
probably performed in the portico (vss. 18-19): én Kad@s, kai o’ 
éxTds aidelwy wuAGv Todd’ over’ éLéreutrov, ws udvn KAdots. 

Bacchae: The columns of Pentheus’ palace referred to at vs. 591 
may have been those of the portico. Reference is made also to the 
triglyphs of the palace (vs. 1213). The Gatewarder was presumably 
in the portico (vs. 170): ris év rida. 

Electra (Eur.): A distinction between the regular place of action 
in the orchestra and the part of the scene designated by é widats 
may be inferred from the words of the Peasant (vs. 341): éa° rivas 
tovad’ év midats 6p@ Eévous. 

Electra (Soph.): On entering from the house Chrysothemis finds 
Electra in the portico (vs. 328): riv’ ad od rnvie rpds Oupdvos éd5ors | 
€Motca dwveis, & Kaovyvnrn, par. 

Phoenissae: The Gatewarder’s usual position is in the portico. 
He is addressed by the Messenger at vs. 1068: ay, ris é& midaor 
Swudrwrv Kupet; avoiryer’, éxropever’ “loxaorny Sduwv. Locasta also 
may have been here, when she summoned Antigone from the palace 
at vs. 1264: & réxvov, éedO’, ’Avrvydvn, Sduwy rapos. 
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PLAYS IN WHICH THE CORPSE OF A PERSON MURDERED INSIDE THE 
PALACE MUST BE REVEALED TO THE AUDIENCE 


On the basis of the evidence adduced from the analysis of the 
foregoing piays the following conclusions are warranted: (1) that 
the prothyron frequently, if not generally, formed a part of the temple, 
or palace, before which the action of the play occurred; (2) that 
the prothyron provided the best means of representing an imaginary 
interior and that indoor scenes were played in it. There remains, 
however, in tragedy a number of situations where the corpse of a 
person murdered inside the house, or a tableau, representing the 
victim and the slayer, must be revealed to the audience, or brought out 
upon the scene of action. Instances of this kind are not to be classed 
with the scene in the Clouds where the portico was used to represent 
an imaginary bedroom, or with the death scene in the Alcestis, or the 
interior scene in the Orestes where Electra sits beside the bed of 
her delirious brother. In these plays the action takes place in an 
imaginary interior. But in the Antigone the corpse of the queen, 
who has committed suicide inside the palace, must be revealed to 
the audience and actors. The scene of action is still in front of the 
house where Creon laments over the lifeless body of Haemon. 
Clytaemestra in the Agamemnon (vss. 1372 ff.) is to be revealed 
standing over the slain bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra. At 
the opening of the tent door the raving Ajax is brought to the view 
of Tecmessa, chorus, and audience (Ajax 346). In the Choephoroi 
(vs. 973) Orestes is seen standing beside the bodies of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemestra. In the Hippolytus (vs. 810) the doors are thrown 
open and the dead body of Phaedra is displayed to Theseus and the 
chorus. In the Electra (Soph.) at the command of Aegisthus (vs. 
1458) the scene opens showing the shrouded corpse of Clytaemestra 
with Orestes and Pylades beside it. The bodies of Clytaemestra 
and Aegisthus in the Electra of Euripides are also displayed to the 
audience through the opened door. Finally, in the Hecuba the sons 
of Polymnestor, who had been slaughtered inside the tent, are made 
visible to the spectators (vss. 1051, 1118). 

According to a somewhat obscure and uncertain tradition the 
representation of deeds done on the inside of a palace or temple was 
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effected by a machine called éxxixAnua. According to Pollux’ it 
seems to have been a wooden platform on wheels. Upon this plat- 
form it is assumed that the characters were grouped in a sort of a 
tableau to represent the deed that had been committed on the inside, 
and at the proper time this would be rolled out upon the scene. The 
contrivance is described in Eustathius also as having wheels (11: 
976. 15: 7d éyxixAnua, 6 kal éyxixAnOpov Aéyerar, unxavnua hy bro- 
tpoxov, bd’ ob éeixvuro Ta év TH oxely } oxnvg). But in the scholium 
to Aristophanes’ Acharnians 408 the éxxixAnua seems to be a turning 
or revolving machine, éxxikAnua 5é Aéyerar unxavnua EbdALWor Tpoxods 
éxov, Srep TEptaTpepopevoy Ta Soxovvra eviov ws év oixia mparrecOa kai 
Tots Ew ébeixvue, Aéyw 52 Tots Oearars. It is a revolving device that is 
referred to in a scholium to the Ewmenides ad vs. 64: xal devrépa dé 
vyiyverat pavracia® orpadévra yap unxavnyara évdnda rove? ra Kara TO 
pavretov ws éxet; schol. Aristoph. Nub. 184: dpa dé diAocddous Koudv- 
Tas, oTpadévTos Tov éyxuKAnwatos; schol. Clem. Alex. iv. 97: oxedds re 
brérpoxov éxrds Tis TKNVIS, OU OTPEPomévor éddxeEL TA Egw Tots EEw Havepa 
vyiveoOa. In the last four passages as well as in schol. Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 284 (rapemvypadn’ éxxuxdetrar éri 7d Ew 76 Oecpopdprov) 
the eccyclema is apparently confused with the zepiaxros, a revolv- 
ing device used to effect a change of scene. Thus there seems to be 
some misunderstanding as to the exact character of the éxxixAnya 
and as to the purpose for which it was used. It would be fruitless 
at this point to analyze the passages in the plays in which this machine 
is supposed to have been used. There is no positive evidence against 
its use. There is not the slightest hint, however, in the texts of 
the tragedies that such a device was employed for revealing interiors. 
But we do learn from the context, usually in the form of a direct 
statement, that the door of the building is thrown open. In most 
cases the corpses of the murdered persons could easily be revealed 
by this simple and natural device.” 

liv, 128: nat 7d mev exxdqAnua eri Eddwv dpnrdv BdOpor, G éwixerrar Opdvos* delxvuce 
5é ra brd oKnvhy év Tals olklas dwéppnta mpaxOévra, kal 7d pia Tod Epyou Kadeirar 


éxxuxdely. ep’ ob 5¢ elodyerac 7d éxxdxAnua, eloxikAnua dvoudserat, kal xph Todro 
voeto Oar Kad’ éxdorny Ovpay. olovel kad’ éxdorny olxlay, 


2It should be emphasized that, even if the eccyclema were used to bring upon 
the stage murdered characters, this fact would not be inconsistent with the employ- 
ment of the portico as an imaginary interior. 
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It looks as if the tradition had its origin in two passages of 
Aristophanes where it is assumed that the poet is parodying the 
eccyclema in tragedy. In the Acharnians 403 ff. Dicaeopolis 
approaches the house of Euripides, knocks at the door, and requests 
that Euripides come out. Eur. add’ ob cxody; Dic. traxovaor eizep 
manor’ avOpwarwv tii | Arxavorods Kadk@ oe Xwridns éyw; Eur. 
éxxuxAnoouat, KaraBaiverv 5’ ov cxodn. Euripides is rolled out seated 
upon a couch, or easy chair. On his knees elevated by drawing in 
the feet rests a tablet upon which he is writing, as we may infer 
from the words of Dicaeopolis: vs. 410: dvaBadnv moveis, | édv xara- 
Baébnv; odx eros xwdods rrove?s, i.e., “it is no wonder, Euripides, that 
you create lame characters when you compose in such an awkward 
and cramped position.” The scene is pointed enough without 
assuming parody. It gains nothing in effect by assuming that 
Euripides’ easy chair is a burlesque on the alleged use of the eccyclema 
as an instrument for displaying indoor scenes. Similarly, in the 
Thesmophoriazusae the assumption of such a parody is not essential. 
At vs. 65 Euripides calls for Agathon: ov 6&| ’Aya@wvd pou Seip’ 
éxxadecov aon Téxvyn. Agathon appears at vs. 95: Eur. ayadwv 
é£épxerar. The Kedestes seeing no one resembling a man says kal rod 
éo@’; Eur. dou éoriv; odros obxxuxAobmevos. Kedestes: add’ # ruddds 
pév ely?’ byw yap obk dp | &vip’ obdév’ év0485’ Svra, Kuphvny 8’ dpa. 
Agathon is rolled out on an easy chair; he is accustomed to write 
poetry in this comfortable way; he is too effeminate even to walk. 
One is reminded of the effeminate Artemon who is ridiculed as 
mepupopntos dia tpudepds Biodvra mepidépecOac éxi xdivns. The 
effeminacy of Agathon is ridiculed in other parts of the play also. 
He has his razor always at hand, and wears just the garments that 
the Kedestes needs to disguise himself as a woman (vs. 262). When 
Euripides asks for an éyxuxdov, he has it beside him on the couch 
(vs. 261). When now the Kedestes is fitted out with the full equip- 
ment of woman’s dress, Agathon is rolled back into the house. The 
purpose of the scene was primarily designed to take off the effeminate 
character of Agathon, and for this purpose the couch was just as 
appropriate as the razor and woman’s apparel; its use would have 
been pertinent and telling even if no such mechanical device as the 
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eccyclema had ever existed. But must we not look for a secondary 
motive in Aristophanes’ introduction of the easy chair in these scenes ? 
Is there not here parody of some stage machinery used by the tragic 
poets? 

In view of Aristophanes’ fondness for taking off the stage devices 
of the tragic poets it is hard to avoid the notion that in these passages 
also he is giving us a travesty on some machine, or contrivance, of 
tragedy. Now, of all the Athenian tragedians Aristophanes found 
most in Euripides to ridicule, and it was the stagecraft of this poet 
that furnished the comic poet with best material for burlesque. 
For example, the mechane was a favorite device of Euripides. This 
contrivance is parodied in the Clouds where Socrates is displayed 
hanging in a basket in the air. The ascent of Trygaeus in the Peace 
was intended as a parody upon the Bellerophon. 

There are a few scenes in Euripides’ plays in which sick persons 
are brought out of the palace upon the scene. Phaedra is brought 
out in the Hippolytus (vs. 170), and in the Alcestis Alcestis is carried 
out upon the scene (vss. 245 ff.). Of course we have no definite 
information as to how these sick persons were brought out of the 
palace. But it is likely that they were rolled out in a reclining chair 
or upon a couch. The couch is referred to in the Hippolytus scene, 
and its presence may be assumed in the Alcestis. The easy chair upon 
which Euripides in the Acharnians and Agathon in the Tesmo- 
phoriazusae are rolled out upon the stage is probably a parody on the 
invalid’s chair, or couch, employed by Euripides in sick scenes 
similar to those in the Hippolytus and Alcestis. Under this assump- 
tion the parody would be much more to the point. With this inter- 
pretation the definition of the eccyclema in Pollux, which has its 
source, apparently, in the two Aristophanes passages, is more intelli- 
gible. The @ ézixetra: Opdvos has been a stumbling-block. Haigh 
passes over the difficulty with the statement that ‘‘the @pdvos men- 
tioned by Pollux must be derived from some particular instance of the 
use of the eccyclema.”’ The @pévos, or chair, of Pollux has its origin 
in the use of the rolling chair mentioned in the above-described pas- 
sages in Aristophanes. In fact the easy chair on wheels was the 
eccyclema, if we are to give itaname. It should be remembered that 
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only the verbal form of this word was used in the classical period. 
Hence the explanation found in the latter part of Pollux’ definition 
Kal7To pyua Tov épyou Kadetrat éxxukAetv. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study may be thus sum- 
marized: (1) that the prothyron was a common architectural feature 
of the Greek house; (2) that it was employed in theatrical repre- 
sentations in any situation, or for any purpose, for which the drama- 
tist found it useful; (3) that it was the conventional place for 
representing indoor scenes both in the New Comedy and in the 
classical period; (4) that the corpse of a character murdered inside the 
palace was commonly revealed to the audience by the opening of the 
palace doors, though there is no serious objection to the alleged use 
of the eccyclema for this purpose; (5) that the tradition concerning 
the eccyclema, though somewhat confused, seems to go back to the 
scenes in Aristophanes where Euripides and Agathon are rolled 
out upon the scene in easy chairs; (6) that, if parody be assumed 
in these passages, we are to think of them rather as taking off 
Euripides’ method of bringing sick persons on the stage. 


Reep CoLLEGE 























THE MODERN NOTE IN SENECA’S LETTERS' 
By Ricnarp M. GuMMERE 


The literary world is prone to eye askance one who mingles types, 
or, to borrow a phrase from Latin comedy, practices “contaminatio.” 
In the drama, lyric, no matter how inspiring, must be subordinate to 
the action; for this reason the public has not bestowed immortality 
upon George Darley, the “belated Elizabethan.” Nor will the 
lyric itself permit much moralizing; for this reason many of Words- 
worth’s poems met with a storm of disapproval. If the epic ceases 
to tell a story and dwells too much upon description, the reader is 
wearied; for this reason the narrative poetry of Southey and Landor 
is no longer read except by the specialist or the curio-hunter. Seneca 
was similarly handicapped; his prose could not be identified with 
the direct study of oratory, as could that of his father; nor with the 
drama of history, as Tacitus; nor with the professional side of 
Stoicism, as Epictetus; nor with the descriptive charms of an episto- 
lographer like Pliny. In the Epistulae morales, he has tried to write 
a personal letter, to move his correspondent with the beauty of phi- 
losophy and virtue, to deal directly with the throbbing facts of his 
own epoch, and to suggest remedies for its shortcomings. Hence he 
is judged at every point of approach. And it is only by virtue of 
his message to the world of today, to his modern element, that we 
can insist on his enduring value. I hope to show, perhaps by a sort 
of paradox, that this very mixing of literary types, this habit of 
scorning the “liturgical”? form, has resulted in the catholicity of 
his appeal to so many thinkers in subsequent ages. 

It is well known that his successors under the empire subjected 
him to much criticism. He was a puzzle to his own contemporaries. 
Just as some gifted Hibernian, who settles in the literary world of 
London and conceals a genuine message beneath the mask of para- 
dox and pose, is greeted with cheers of approval and hisses of scorn, 


1 The writer of this paper is under obligations to Messrs. Hense, Waltz, Summers, 
and E. V. Arnold for their recent works on the text, the life, the selected Letters, and 
Seneca’s place in Roman philosophy, respectively. 


(CLAssicaL PatLo.oey X, April, 1915] 139 
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even so this brilliant son of a Spaniard grew to power and evoked 
tributes of admiration no less than doubts regarding his right to wield 
that power. Tacitus sketches him as a subtly persuasive speaker, an 
able bureaucrat with a dash of conscience, a safe guide for erring 
princes, and a foiled and disappointed hero, nothing in whose life 
became him like the leaving it. Dio Cassius sneers at his elaborate 
collections of curios; Juvenal and others allude to him as proverbially 
rich; his own letter from exile to the freedman Polybius disgusts 
us with its cringing despair; and Suetonius, though expressly declar- 
ing that “the charge was vague and the accused was given no oppor- 
tunity to defend himself,” hints at scandal and connects his name 
with a princess of the royal house. We learn also that he shut his 
eyes to the murder of Agrippina, that he condoned Nero’s personal 
vices, that he managed the finances of the empire soundly and 
shrewdly, that he worked in harmony with Burrus, that he was 
the object of many attacks from the opposition benches in the Senate, 
and that about the year 62, when Nero’s adolescent rascality had 
blossomed into repulsive crime, he sought to be rid of the burdens of 
state. Furthermore, what can we say in answer to the diatribes 
of Quintilian, Gellius, and Fronto, except to remark that he was 
a greater literary personality than any of these three critics? They 
flay him alive for his un-Ciceronian sentences, his abrupt person- 
alities, his jingling juxtapositions. It is not until we get into an 
atmosphere of detachment that we find favorable comments. 

The church elevated Seneca into a pseudo-saint. The Renais- 
sance promoted him to the first literary rank. Montaigne relied 
upon him as one of two authors who supplied him with “timber” 
for hisessays. Thomas Lodge says that “his divine sentences, whole- 
some counsels, serious exclamations against vices, in being but a 
heathen, may make us ashamed being Christians.” Rousseau, who 
is essentially Senecan in his attack and in his manner of thought, 
broke new ground in the Discourse on the Arts and Sciences. The 
essay (1750) embodies the fundamental principles of Rousseau’s 
message. The writer bases his argument against the refinements 
of knowledge by recalling the glory of poverty and the power of 
the tiller of the soil. Virtue strips off trappings and reveals the soul. 
Cato is praised con amore; so is Socrates. A sort of socialism is 
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outlined where there exists no distinction of talents. The country 
brook teaches more than the city street. Virtue is the only 
philosophy. 

Thus, if one reads between the lines, one understands that when- 
ever a new movement of a certain type was in progress and matter 
from ancient literature had to be found as groundwork of the new 
theory, Seneca is frequently called upon to furnish the material. The 
early church, Petrarch, Montaigne, Thomas 4 Kempis, Lodge, and 
Rousseau are, in various ways, fingerposts along the road of Euro- 
pean progress. Whenever ideas are the criterion, Seneca makes head- 
way; whenever scientific facts predominate, Seneca loses ground. 

Montesquieu, that safe and sane thinker, strikes the keynote 
of revolt; in his Lettres persanes' he says: “‘The Orientals are wise 
enough to seek remedies against depression of spirit as carefully as 
against disease. When a European meets with calamity, his only 
resource is to read a philosopher called Seneca; but the Asiatics 

. . . use beverages which can make a man merry and render 
pleasant the memories of former suffering.’”’ Science now renounces 
ultra-idealism; Adam Smith, and the predecessors of Darwin, and 
the makers of new republics, and the framers of corn laws and anti- 
corn laws are occupied with more practical matters. Curiously 
enough, the Romantic Movement in poetry did not counteract sci- 
entific progress, but went hand in hand therewith; as science loos- 
ened its fetters, so did the Muse. Sainte-Beuve, Emerson, and 
Matthew Arnold (the names are significant) are among the few who 
welcome Seneca’s message. The forward drive of the Victorian 
era made a détour about the gardens of the first Christian pagan. 
What the twentieth century will do, no one knows; it may be pre- 
paring another Rousseau, another Seneca. M. Maeterlinck is alter- 
nately worshiped and reproached, as was Seneca; and it is significant 
to note a fugitive paper which came from his hands a few years ago, 
of which the subject is Death, and in which is much material re- 
sembling Seneca, and treated according to the Senecan method.? 


1 Usbek & Rhedi, 33d letter, on coffee. 


2See Everybody's Magazine, XXV (1911), 36-47; Hibbert Journal, IX (1911), 
765-68. M. Maeterlinck’s article contains a direct reference to Seneca’s motto: 
“Don’t delay the end of a torture which (as good Seneca says) is the best part of that 
torture!”’ 
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Let us turn, then, to the Letters themselves, so that we may 
determine by internal evidence what were these elements of revolt 
or of progress which irritated Seneca’s contemporaries and stirred 
later generations either to censure or to praise. The Epistulae 
morales, in spite of the real personality of the recipient Lucilius, were 
written for the relief of a mind embittered, for the eradication of a 
rooted sorrow. They follow one another in quick succession, osten- 
sibly as answers to questions put by the young procurator of Sicily, 
whom the author is endeavoring to win over to Stoicism. The 
‘prime minister in spite of himself’’ was forgetting politics and recall- 
ing the spiritual thoughts of his earlier years. But the book is the 
work of a practical man. Though much of the matter derives from 
Zeno and Cleanthes and Chrysippus, these two Romans are persons 
whom we should now associate with long-distance telephones and 
office desks and diplomatic missions. They are like John Hay and 
Lord Haldane, far removed from the world-citizen of the Alexandrian 
period of Greece, with his doctrines about philosophers in business 
and his practice of aloofness from affairs. Rome had done what 
Greece could not do; she had put the study of wisdom into harness, 
as an integral inspiration of something essential to business and life, 
rather than a shadowy subject for the lecture-room. Seneca con- 
structs a handbook of helpful hints to the learner, and shows a half- 
revealed self, almost playing the autobiographer. He paves the 
way for St. Augustine. Financially and politically, the man was to 
be reckoned with; spiritually, no one understood him. Small wonder 
that the church seized upon precepts which presented the outward 
form of a Pauline epistle, the broad essentials of the belief to be 
inculcated, and the charm of a half-hidden personality! 

The writer makes no pretense at originality, scholarship, or 
objective accuracy. . He is independent: “Here is a motto for today, 
which I found in Epicurus; for, you know, I am accustomed to cross 
over into the enemy’s camp, not as a deserter, but as a scout.’ 
“That which senators do, I think philosophers should do also; when 
someone makes a motion of which I approve in part, I ask him to 
make two instead, and I vote for that which pleases me.’? “In 


1 Ep. 2. 5. 
2 Ep. 21. 9. 
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my opinion, Epicurus was a brave man, even though he did wear 
long sleeves.’! Seneca uses the word voluptas in its popular sense 
and refuses to test the word according to the Stoic meaning. Ancient 
tradition counts for much, but not for everything: ‘Cures for the 
soul have been discovered by those of old time; but it is our duty 
to determine their application. Our predecessors have accomplished 
much, but they have not finished the task.”* Again, he that would 
get wisdom must go to school all his days: “Are you surprised that 
at my time of life I am taking down lectures on philosophy? ... . 
If an old man attends the theater and visits the circus and allows 
no gladiators to fight it out in his absence, why should he blush to 
attend a philosopher’s lecture? You ought to study as long as you 
are ignorant, in other words, as long as you live.’”* In the realm of 
dialectic he throws aside the syllogisms of his Greek predecessors: 
“T adhere to my testimony, that this sort of proof does not please 
me. It is shameful for a man to go forth to battle on behalf of gods 
and men, if he arms himself only with an awl.’”> Lastly, “Don’t 
you think that a man who busies himself with the useless parapher- 
nalia of literature ought to be rebuked? To know more than one 
needs is a sort of debauchery.’”* 

The value of informality, of the quick personal touch, is main- 
tained: “You are right in asking me to correspond more frequently. 
Conversation helps most, because it creeps bit by bit into the soul. 
There is too much noise and too little intimacy in harangues which 
are prepared beforehand and spouted in the presence of an audience.’” 
“Why do you complain that my letters are rather careless? Now 
who can speak carefully without trying to speak mincingly? My 
letters must be like our conversations face to face, during a visit or 
a walk, free and easy.’ 

The form and method of the Letters are essay, autobiography, con- 
structive propaganda. In the opening letter we find purely business 
terminology, suited to a trafficking South Italian. There is much 


1 Ep. 33. 2. 

2 Ep. 59. 1: magnam ez ep. tua percepi voluptatem, etc. 
3 Ep. 64. 8 f. 6 Ep. 88. 36. 

4 Ep. 76. 2 f. 7 Ep. 38. 1. 


5 Ep. 85. 1. 8 Ep. 75. 1. 
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talk about saving time; Seneca speaks like a prosperous business man 
addressing a young clerk whose ambition beckons him on to partner- 
ship. Taken piecemeal, the letters are detached and jerky; viewed 
in the large, they are cumulative and encyclopedic. Most critics 
have failed to see this fact. There is also another delightful ruse; 
the author appends to the earlier epistles a sort of text which con- 
tains some wholesome motto entitled, in banker phraseology, “my 
little dash of profit,” “my contribution for today,” “my last instal- 
ment,” and other phrases which make the young civil servant at 
home. This custom is abandoned as unnecessary when the writer 
reaches the thirty-third letter. There are homely little touches, 
such as the liberty-capped brawlers of the Saturnalia, and a descrip- 
tion of a pilgrimage to the manor-house of the author’s boyhood, 
where he notes the gnarled tree-trunks and moralizes on the fact 
that he had planted those trees himself. By the forty-sixth letter, 
the neophyte has written a book: ‘‘I was not merely pleased; I 
was filled with joy. The sun tempted me, hunger warned me, the 
clouds began to threaten, but I swallowed the book whole.” From 
now on we have presented to Lucilius the Stoic masters, some 
second-hand Plato and Aristotle, and a comfortable assumption 
that conversion is accomplished. So much for the method of 
approach. 

The literary criterion is also different from that of other Latin 
letter-writers or essayists. Unlike Cicero, the author of a brilliant 
diary; unlike Pliny, who puts together a charming little essay in the 
manner of Charles Lamb, Seneca proceeds toward his point in a dis- 
cursive, disjointed, and epigrammatic style. Like Bacon, he has 
“taken. all knowledge to be his province”; this irritates Quintilian 
the rhetorician, Gellius the antiquary, Fronto the archaizer. But 
most of the sources are accurate, if second-hand and occasionally 
out of place. In spite of “jog-trot bumping phrases” (Fronto), 
Seneca’s meaning, although the despair of the translator, is always 
clear. The chief cause of his poor impression on these writers is his 
habit of relating everything to morals, instead of taking the artistic 
viewpoint. His pet aversion is mountebank oratory. Maecenas 
is the aristocratic representative of this tendency: “We know well 
enough how Maecenas lived, how he used to loll along the streets, 
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what a dandy he was, how he loved to show off, how anxious he was 
to display his vices. .... And is not his style just as loose as his 
very dress? But he might have risen to lofty heights, had he guided 
his talents in a narrower path, had he been willing to make himself 
clear, had he not been slipshod even in his style.”! In a lower class 
he singles out the philosopher Serapio,? who pours forth his eloquence 
like a torrent, grinding and pounding his words so that it seemed as 
if a human voice could not bear the strain, nor a human ear, either. 
The great man, says Seneca, speaks freely and comfortably; his words 
are convincing rather than carefully constructed. Reason, he feels— 
a deity who should be enshrined in her temple—is degraded if she 
be clothed in fashionable oratory and subjected to the mauling of 
dilettanti who dress elegantly, mount the platform with mincing 
step, and scratch their curly heads with their little fingers. This 
view is not inconsistent; it simply reveals the fact that the diatribe 
of this period, the medium of most prose, save history, in the early 
Roman empire, welcomes a striving for “point,” and that anyone who 
discourses against its excesses naturally falls into a style resembling 
the diatribe itself. If the moral impulse had not stirred Seneca, he 
would now be rusting in the oblivion which has overtaken all the 
word-mongers of the age of Tiberius and Caligula and Nero. As 
Byron’s keen satire revivified the worn-out heroic couplet, so Seneca 
took his literary framework from contemporary decadent orators 
and infused it with vitality. 

His views on politics and public life are essentially modern. I 
cannot find much positive evidence that the later Greek philosophers 
who lectured to admiring crowds and occasionally made visits of a 
preceptorial nature to the courts of various rulers were especially 
practical in the results which they accomplished. They gave a tone 
to the Zeit-Geist; but there is scanty evidence that they created 
philosopher-kings. Those Roman statesmen who begin with the 
Scipios were far more of this type than the tyrants of the post- 
Alexandrian era. In the empire period which Seneca represents, 
the very life of the state depended on a combination of idealism and 
business. Preserve it by any means from the caprice of a degenerate 
Dauphin! Thus philosophy did what nothing else could have done; 

1 Ep. 114. 4. 2 Ep. 40. 2. 
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and any supposed inconsistencies of preaching and practice show 
merely that the current was too strong for a philosopher without a 
soldier’s help; the death of Burrus weakens the prime minister. At 
one time Seneca calls philosophy an essential guide to statecraft; 
at another, the whole pursuit of politics is defined as vain, and the 
sage is recommended to retreat within himself and leave the madding 
crowd. Middle ground is taken in the seventy-third letter, where 
philosophers are mentioned as owing a debt to rulers who attach 
them to the state, but leave them liberty to work out their theories 
and plan measures which will help the very state of which they have 
been made independent. Seneca’s occasional cries of despair are the 
cries of one who is overwhelmed by the gloom of Nero’s decadence, 
by approaching old age, and by the powers of Poppaea Sabina. 
Trajan, that most practical of rulers, regarded the quinquennium 
Neronis as the ideal period of Roman political efficiency. 

Although the Greeks frequently felt scruples as to the advisability 
of slavery,! we know that reform never came and that “big business” 
and the slave trade at Delos were too strong for the sentimentalists. 
Roman law treated the slave as a res, and the early Romans gave the 
law every benefit when in doubt. After Augustus came a reign of 
terror, manifesting itself in family rather than in national rebellions. 
Textbooks on Roman law? show us that by the time of Vespasian 
many acts had been passed for the protection of the slave; also, that 
the Antonines improved matters still more. And by the time of 
Justinian the slave question was no longer an issue. Two letters of 
Seneca (47 and 70) represent the philosopher as reacting against 
current custom: “I am glad to hear, Lucilius, that you live on friendly 
terms with your slaves; .,. . they are our friends, nay, rather, 
our fellow-slaves, because Fortune has power over us no less than 
over them. .... Let them speak freely in your presence, so that 
they may not gossip behind your back. ... . Do not subject them 
to humiliating tasks. Let them dine in company with you;®.... 
Assume that your coachman is a gentleman, and you will make him 


1 Gilbert Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 16 ff., gives a clear summary of the 
Hellenic view. 


2 See R. W. Leage, Roman Private Law, pp. 46 ff. 


3 It is a far cry to the old Roman householder who gathered his familia under one 
roof. 
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one!” Seneca’s practice evidently conformed to his precept, since 
he allows (83. 4) his pace-maker to chaff him on his “second child- 
hood.” And among the many heroes who meet death voluntarily, 
in addition to the Catos and admirals and generals, there is a poor 
Doric slave-boy who dashes his head against a wall, and a German 
gladiator who discovers a grewsome method of exit from the sordid 
barracks where he was incarcerated. These bits of protest are not 
limited to Seneca; but we may sum up his revolt on the serf ques- 
tion by contrasting him with such genial writers as the Younger Pliny, 
who treat their slaves like spoiled children, and go comfortably about 
their business. Even Epictetus reflects this tendency. Seneca is 
the most outspoken of all.! 

Another outspoken word is that which deals with the gladiator- 
athlete. Cicero is intellectually bored with the games, and so is 
Pliny; but Seneca roundly denounces the “‘bleacherite.” ‘Those 
who are beefy in body are beefy in brains.” “There is nothing 
worse than large quantities of wine poured into a stomach fatigued 
from heavy exercise.’’? Instead of boxing and wrestling, he says, 
try jumping, cross-country running, and dumb-bell exercises. ‘‘An 
educated man is a fool to be always thinking of enlarging his biceps; 
. ... try as you will, you can never grow to be as strong as a first- 
class bull.” ‘Ifa man’s body can be toughened in the choking dust 
and under the blinding sun, why cannot the mind also be trained by 
plain living and high thinking?’ This devotion to brainless brawn 
is fitted, he declares, neither to the scholar nor to the gentleman; 
how wise was that gladiator who, on the way to the morning exhibi- 
tion, inserted his head between the chariot-spokes, and won his 
release! Avoid crowds! They defile you. ‘The other day, I went 
to see a show; it was pure manslaughter instead of the rest and 
relaxation which I expected. ‘Kill him, lash him, brand him!’ 
cried the mob; . . . . ‘Why doesn’t he die game?’ . . . . Do you 
not suppose that evil sights like these return to plague him who 
beholds them?’ Panem et circenses! 


1 See Arnold, Roman Stoicism, pp. 374 ff., 397 ff. 
2 Ep. 15. 
3 Ep. 80. 
4 Ep. 7. 
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Feminism, that most modern of all modern topics, offers the 
most fruitful field for Seneca’s reform ideas.' As the Eternal City 
became more cosmopolitan, woman took a prominent part as domina- 
trix of the salon, as did her successor in eighteenth-century France. 
The result of it all in high life was a sort of cynical compromise in 
her relations with man; Seneca, although he had burned his fingers 
in court intrigue, seems to have been happy in his two marriages. 
And in his writings he takes higher ground than one would expect in 
high life during such an epoch. His death and the circumstances of 
his death speak volumes; so does the 104th letter: 

“T went into the country for a change of air, despite the reluctance of 
my dear Paulina; I quoted my brother Gallio’s words—that disease is a 
matter of place and not of constitution—for Paulina is always recommending 
me to guard my health. Since I know that our souls are united, I take care 
of her by taking care of myself. .... A man who does not hold his wife 

. in high enough esteem to remain a little longer in this world for her 


sake, is an effeminate laggard.” ‘What is sweeter than to be so loved by 
one’s wife that one is dearer to one’s own self for this very reason ?”’ 


In the abstract, we find several statements of a new viewpoint. 
For example, “How unreasonable it is for a man to insist on con- 
jugal fidelity in his wife, and at the same time to be in love with the 
wives of other men!’ Seneca far outdistances other Roman writers 
in his championing of women; Marcus Aurelius, with sad eyes, says 
little, for he was Faustina’s husband. Epictetus regards a wife and 
children as so much baggage which must be faithfully checked. 
Cicero regards women, including the cross-grained and rheumatic 
Terentia, as necessary evils, excepting, of course, his daughter Tullis. 
Even Pliny, with his charming description of a Roman girl, with his 
shrewd understanding of middle-aged ladies, including his mother- 
in-law, and his kindness in securing husbands for young girls whose 
provinciality has perhaps scared off suitors, takes us into a world 
which resembles “Cranford,” where no one does anything unusual. 
But Seneca burns with modern ideas. Scribonia jests at the foot of 
the guillotine,’ when called into council by a scapegrace nephew: 


1See Mrs. George Haven Putnam, The Lady; Ferrero, Women of the Caesars; 
and Friedlaender, passim. 

2 Ep. 94. 26. 

3 Ep. 70. 10. 
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“Why trouble yourself,” says the excellent lady, “with doing what 
others will do for you?’’ Seneca also mentions the famous case of 
Sattia, a sort of female Old Parr in Roman legend; Sattia was a noble- 
woman who lived in the reign of Claudius and whose physician left 
orders to carve on his tomb the fact that he had doctored the withered 
dame almost to the bourne of a hundred years.' ‘‘ You see that some 
persons actually boast about their age. Now who could have 
endured the old lady’s remarks, had she lived to complete her century 
of existence ?”’ 

These are cases from the aristocracy. But the wide sympathy of 
Seneca is proved by the sympathetic account of the slave-woman 
Harpasté.? “You are aware, of course, my dear Lucilius, that Har- 
pasté, my wife’s female clown, has been retained in my household as 
a burden from a legacy. Personally, I hate all these freaks; when- 
ever I wish to enjoy the quips of a fool, I have not far to seek; I can 
laugh at myself. Be that as it may, my fool suddenly lost her eye- 
sight. The story sounds incredible, but it is true; she doesn’t know 
that she is blind. She keeps asking her attendant to change her 
quarters, says that the house is too dark. Now what amuses us 
in the case of Harpasté clearly happens to all the rest of us;.... 
the blind seek a guide, but we wander guideless and make excuses.” 

There is on the one side a serious appeal for the rights of woman, 
and on the other a half-humorous understanding of feminine fancy.* 
Perhaps the facts can be explained by some wondrous mother- 

_influence (and there is evidence in Seneca’s other works to support 
this theory), such as we find in the Muetterchen of Goethe. 

Roman writers have treated (and treated more exhaustively) 
many of the topics with which this paper deals. But they have 
treated them separately, and not as parts of a constructive doctrine 
which aims to enlighten a beginner in the field of thinking. For this 
reason Seneca offers the most complete handbook on living, and 
anticipates the ideas of a later world in many particulars. We have 
not spoken of his contributions to science; nor have we discussed his 


1 Ep. 77. 20. 
2 Ep. 50. 2 f. 


3 See also the consolatory essays to Marcia and Helvia, and the fragment De 
matrimonio. 
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love of Nature,’ since the interpretation of Nature is such a sub- 
jective matter, open to the personal interpretation of the investi- 
gator. The puzzle of Seneca’s personality, of his half-revealed ego, 
may be accounted for by the progressive ideas in correspondence, 
literary criticism, feminism, slavery, and anti-athleticism, which 
we have indicated above. At any rate, when bulked together and 
presented in his peculiar manner, they perplexed his contemporaries. 
Perhaps they hark back to the “dark Iberians,” among whom the 
philosopher was born. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
November, 1914 


1 See, for example, the picnic party, in the 87th letter. 

















THE ONENESS OF THE HOMERIC LANGUAGE 


By A. SHEWAN 


Some Homeric critics of the nineteenth century had a number of 
fixed beliefs which they regarded as inexpugnable. One of these was 
that the language of Homer could be used to show that certain 
passages, books, and strata in the epics were later than others. 
How far was that belief justified? ‘There is no question here of 
the origin and nature of that language, or of its relation to any 
Greek dialect or group of dialects. The point is only this: tak- 
ing the language of the poems as we have it, have such differences 
in respect of it been proved to exist between different parts of the 
poems as to establish difference of age? 

The boldest of these scholars worked with great minuteness and 
with full confidence that the linguistic and metrical criteria which 
they had devised enabled them to cut up the poems into what von 
Christ described as minutulas particulas of varying age. One recalls 
the enterprises of Hoffmann, Giseke, Geppert, and Kluge. But these 
results were not acceptable, even to scholars of those wild days, and 
are never mentioned now. The treatises are, for all their effect on 
the minds of Homerists, as though they had never been written. 

But the failures of individuals did not lead to the abandonment of 
the method. The mania for dissection and the hunt for infallible 
tests have continued even into the present century. Carl Robert’s 
endeavor, by arms and Ionisms, is perhaps the most famous of all, 
and has proved as futile as any. The author’s extraordinary acute- 
ness could not blind his critics to defects of procedure, and friends and 
foes alike fell upon the scheme and condemned it. The arbitrary 
manipulation of armature epithets, the violence used to parts of the 
poems to compel them to come into the design, and the abuse of 
Ionisms were fatal faults. The linguistic element in the proof was 
criticized with special severity. Bréal and others asked in vain 
for evidence that iteratives, av, and similar usages were purely 
Ionic. Even individual words, as xaprepés and dywéw, were banned 
under this description. Witte, in the most recent condemnation of 
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the Studien, expresses the opinion that the book proved this much, 
that pieces of the poetry containing descriptions of armor that was 
purely Mycenaean are not now to be extricated from the mass.! 

More recently Della Seta? has made a distribution by means of 
certain appellatives, ’Axavoi, ’Apyetor, Aavaoi, etc. I think there 
has hardly been a favorable word on the resultant grouping, except 
one from Professor Murray, who surely cannot have noticed that K 
and Q are found to belong to an ancient stratum. Zuretti® showed 
that the proof was based on a misappreciation of the metrical way 
of Homer. Pasquali also objected,‘ and cruelly pointed out that in 
Witte’s distribution, in his Singular u. Plural, which appeared about 
the same time, and for which see below, {2 had been classed as a late 
book. 

Still more recently Mr. Drewitt has found in a new theory of 
the Augment a means of testing the age of various passages. The 
theory is developed in two papers in CQ, VI, 44 ff., and 104 ff., and 
much is made of poor materials; but the liberties taken with the 
Homeric corpus, the elasticity of the method, and the disregard 
of considerations which are vital are such as to bar its acceptance 
absolutely (CP, VII, 396 ff.). His further note in CP, VIII, 349 ff., 
is replied to, ibid., IX, 189 ff., and his last state is worse than his 
first. The more his statistics are examined the worse they appear. 

Bechtel submits yet another criterion in Vocalcontraction. His 
work is based on the disjecti membra poetae as ascertained by Robert 
for the Iliad and by Wilamowitz for the Odyssey, and that is fatal to 
Bechtel’s scheme for all those who do not accept these delimitations. 
Miilder, now the noblest Unitarian of them all, has observed that 
probably Wilamowitz himself would hardly hold his Untersuchungen, 
published nearly thirty years ago, to be “canonical” now. Bechtel’s 
initial comparison of A, carefully expurgated, as an ancient book 
with Q as part of the “youngest stratum” must still further reduce 
the number of his adherents. Cauer at once reminded him of the 
schism in dissecting circles which was caused by the neo-Homerists 
who propounded a new heresy (see below) about A. 

1 Pauly-Wissowa, Homeros, 2239. 

2In Rendic. d. R. Accad. d. Linc., 1907. 


3 Riv. di Filol., 1908, 232; cf. Witte in Glotta, IV, 240. 
« Atene e Roma, 1907, 369. 
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Karl Witte has found the touchstone in the “poetic plural.” 
See his Singular u. Plural, supplemented by arguments from statistics 
of ornfea and mhyara in Glotta, I, 132 ff. He proceeds from the 
Voraussetzung that in the beginning of speech every noun had its 
natural number, some the singular, some the plural, and some apnar- 
ently the dual. But does not that require proof? Some have 
believed that number and other inflections were originally separate 
words. Witte’s ipa: and wi\a can hardly be considered original 
plurals unless doors came into use universally in more than one piece. 
And there are two other hypothetical propositions. But it is enough 
to suggest that the one fundamental principle requires to be estab- 
lished. As regards orjfea and wnyara, the proof is not satisfying. 
The “poetic plural” of or7@os being almost confined to the dative, 
the reason for this is discovered to be its metrical superiority, in the 
forms ornbeco. and ornfeor, to the dative singular; and the, at 
first sight certainly, astounding statement is made that “forms like 
ornfe. were regarded as spondees.” Witte points to such cases as 
éyxer dpefao8w, but no one can say that that did not originally stand 
éyxe’ dpeEaoOw, as Van Leeuwen in fact prints it; and to cases in 
which forms like orne. were indubitably spondees, but these are 
few. Taking all the neuters in -os mentioned by Witte in his note 
on o77Ge, I find that out of 108 occurrences of the dative singular in 
Homer, while 63 are doubtful, only 2 are certainly spondees. These 
figures do not show that there was any Hindernis to the use of the 
dactylic dative singular in the hexameter. 

Next, Analogiebildung is appealed to; ornfeoor is formed on the 
analogy of @peci. But who shall say which is the earlier among the 
two sets of stock phrases set out by Witte in which the words are 
used? It is said that @péves was originally plurale tantum, but 
that will be granted by those alone who believe that primitive man’s 
knowledge of human anatomy was as good as the modern surgeon’s. 
The larger number of the occurrences of the plural ¢péves is also 
brought into evidence, but the same may be said, though in a less 
degree, of o7700s. We also find an argument based on ¢péva and 
dpévas, while g@pevi and @peci, which are of the same metrical 
value, are left out of consideration. And finally, for riya, &dyos is 
claimed as the model; mnyara racxe follows &\yea tacxe. But 
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why not vice versa? Witte answers that, in 12 out of 14 occurrences 
of xnyara, the word follows the Bucolic Diaerises, and, if one con- 
siders “the importance which the fifth foot had for new formations in 
Latin,” one will, he thinks, hardly doubt that the plural rjyara has 
been formed on metrical considerations. Many will think that some 
better evidence is necessary on this as on other points discussed, and, 
until it is forthcoming, we must hesitate to accept his test and its 
results. 

The péya épyor is still &pexrov. The operators have been told 
so by those of their own household, and even that they never can 
succeed in a general dismemberment. But the test was too good to 
be abandoned lightly. As with the Repetitions, it was easy of 
application, materials were abundant, and results of a kind were 
considerable. And so the process continued till a very general 
belief arose that certain books had been proved to be products of an 
inferior age, posterior to the “bloom”’ of epic poetry, and this belief 
is one of the main props of various hypotheses as to the rise of the 
Greek epic. Wolf had reversed the process, but von Humboldt told 
him at once that he had begun at the wrong end. “You must begin 
with the language,”’ he wrote, but Wolf never made the venture. In 
universum, he had admitted, idem sonus, idem habitus sententiarum, 
orationis, numerorum, but this he said was deceptive; books separated 
by one or two centuries simillima facie fallunt. But he never gave a 
detailed proof. In the same way Geddes never published his promised 
work on “the department of linguistica,” which was to furnish 
“confirmatory evidence” in support of his own theory. It is danger- 
ous to make theories first and then to constrain the language to fit 
them. Cauer remarks that the Zerlegungen effected through the 
language cannot be made to correspond to those, and they are many, 
that have been made on other considerations. 

But let us consider specific results. First, it became common- 
place that the language of the Odyssey belonged to a later age than 
that of the Iliad, and this chiefly on the ground that it showed signs 
of higher development. But it was a belief that grew in the minds 
of those who willed it so, and cannot be said to have been based on 
a formal demonstration. Early efforts, in disregard of L. Fried- 
lander, were inadequate. The matter coming to be chose jugée, it was 
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only necessary to quote an expression or two. Bernhardy could 
bring himself to note that dumadders and $d8os are frequent in the 
Iliad, but occur only once each in the Odyssey; Bergk, that é#s 
was the property of the Odyssey, and Geddes, that d:ampiciov was 
peculiar to the Achilleid, without inquiring if there were any special 
reason therefor; Wilkins, that one noun in -ts was exceptional in 
regard to its accusative and one adjective in regard to its compara- 
tive. The very paucity of such “peculiarities”? confirmed the 
judgment of von Christ, who certainly was not averse to disruption 
and who surely spoke from experience, that “the differences were 
small.” Spitzner, fresh from his great investigation, expressed 
himself to the same effect. There are few of the differences which 
have been noted that have not proved to be susceptible of explana- 
tion. A little deliberation would have saved many mistakes. The 
idea that abstracta were more numerous in the Odyssey, and that this 
proved its language to be more advanced, was as old as Geppert, and 
was constantly repeated, as by Bernhardy, Burnouf, Croiset, and 
Cauer. Professor Scott has shown! that there is no difference in this 
respect between the two poems. It only required a count, as once 
at the English court it only required the weighing of the pail of 
water with the fish in it. The fewness of the duals of historical tenses 
in the Odyssey was also used in evidence, but the reason is clear with- 
out reference to any linguistic theory;? the influence of subject on 
language was not sufficiently regarded. Dr. Monro, in his full 
statement in his edition of Odyssey »-w, recognizes it, but seems to 
forget it, as in his discussion of the occurrences of the epithets of 
certain deities. His case on the grammar has been examined and 
refuted by Miss Stawell,‘ and no counter demonstration has appeared, 
so far as I am aware. 

It was Dr. Monro too who exhibited the grammatical indications 
of the affinity of I K W Q with the Odyssey. This idea also had, by 
much repetition and the occasional citation of a linguistic anomaly, 
been nearly worked up to the dignity of a Homeric certainty; these 


1CR, XXIV, 8 ff. 

2CP, VIII, 285. 

3 Another important factor, hardly ever mentioned, is the much larger extent of 
“speech”’ in the Odyssey. 

« Homer and the Iliad, App. C. 
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books were obviously “Odyssean,” though it would have puzzled 
some who used the conclusion to say just how it had been proved or 
just what it meant. But when a great Homeric scholar collected 
the evidence from grammar, it looked as if what had been a mere idea 
was converted into fact. Yet the case has not survived examination. 
Miss Stawell showed that, as regards VY and Q, the evidence was 
not properly appreciated and the instances often misinterpreted. 
The refutation was on Dr. Monro’s own lines, the only difference being 
that the statistics were given with more completeness. A cardinal 
error had been that critics had not considered whether these books 
were not as much “TIliadic” as “Odyssean.”’ They are, all four of 
them. 

The counter demonstration stands. Only one attempt, so far as I 
am aware, has been made to question its correctness. Professor 
Murray essayed to prove Miss Stawell wrong on one point—the uses 
of év. His proof, which relied on all the stock expedients of German 
criticism of the inferior order, was examined in CQ, IV, 228 ff. There 
is nothing in it to induce one to revise one’s opinion of Miss Stawell’s 
refutation of the ‘“‘Odyssean” case. 

It is a marvel that so little fight has been shown, for the “Odys- 
sean”’ label was most useful. You could always discredit a thing 
by mentioning that it was found in one of these late books. Mr. 
Drewitt seems to find a passage, a line, or a phrase “‘Odyssean”’ when 
it is in his way. He (like Father Browne) adds 9 to the depressed 
class. Mr. Andrew Lang always wondered why it had not been 
proscribed, seeing that it had been shown that it was written “as a 
prologue” to, and consequently could not be earlier than, I. But 
now it has come into its own. But where is the proof? Why has it 
not been treated like K? K, % radXaiawpos Aodwvea, was, to German 
criticism, unspeakably inferior. Yet its language, tested in every 
way possible, turns out to be just like that of the rest of the Iliad, 
and the lay has been accepted as genuine and ancient by Rothe, 
Allen, Lang, Drerup, Scott, and Van Leeuwen. These are good 
names on a Homeric bond. Cauer is content with the old cry; the 
language of K den Spdtling verrdét. But, if the “‘Odyssean” theory is 
to be revived, there must be a formal demonstration, for there is now 
much against it. 
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The metrical case, as stated by Dr. Monro, proved to be as weak 
as the grammatical, and the four books were found on examination 
not to hang together in regard to the damnatory phenomena. In 
fact the criteria often serve to split up the tainted group, instead of 
proving them to be a symmetrical mass. Take Lehrs’ hephthe- 
mimeral (Ar.*, 387 ff.). The statistics dissociate 2 from I and 
attach it to A. 

The so-called “Continuation” of the Odyssey may be cited as 
another case. The particulars of the linguistic proof, which Dr. 
Monro pronounced to be overwhelming, have been examined in 
CP, VIII, 284 ff. Difficulties seem to yield to treatment. This is a 
case which is not due to modern prejudice, but which goes back to 
Aristarchus, if his opinion has been correctly transmitted. The 
post-Homeric ways and beliefs in w have been held fatal. It has been 
shown, I think, in CP, IX, 160 ff., that even this ground of objection, 
though accepted almost universally, is unreal. 

By comparison with these products of decadent days the language 
of the bulk of the Iliad was held to be pure and good, especially that 
of its core, the Ménis. It was hard to enucleate a kernel that all 
could accept; many were the schemes, but none was chosen. But 
all were agreed that the first book, A, was part of it, when there 
suddenly arose some lewd critics, boasting themselves to be some- 
body, who declared that the Lay of the Wrath, the ancient Kern of the 
Iliad, was in fact the latest, or nearly the latest, of all the com- 
ponents of that poem, and invented to cement the other lays into a 
poem about Ilium. This “blameless Ménis,” as it had lovingly 
been called, had always been the unsurpassable product of the best 
epic days, and there were those who could speak of its absolute 
Unteilbarkeit. It was a standard for reference; its diction, when 
pruned of what was modern and accidental (and inconvenient to 
your pet theory), was a perfect model; its theology was sound and 
pristine, and its culture generally unimpeachable; it was the reposi- 
tory of every Homeric glory. Now it was said that it was not, and, 
if it was not, then what of the criticism, prolonged, labored and 
multiplex, by which it had been raised to that high eminence? The 
shock was as severe as it was unexpected. Men had as little thought 
to hear of Tiber turning and flowing up to his sources as of a breath 
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against the hoary, solitary majesty of the Wrath. That much of the 
old linguistic case against other parts of the poems would need to be 
reconsidered, if this view were upheld, needs hardly to be said. But 
of course all will not accept the degradation of A. Yet one thing 
is certain. This ancient of books, like those that were in popular 
estimation ‘Odyssean,’”’ has itself much affinity with the Odyssey. 
That has been proved in detail, and Mr. Drewitt has at length ad- 
mitted that the book is “‘purely Odyssean from beginning to end.” 
Had that been foreseen fifty years ago, it would have saved volumes 
of all but useless writing. 

If we turn now to the individual tests, the case seems equally 
bad. The criteria do not act. The base metal of the great embié- 
mata is affected as little by these solvents as the pure gold of the 
Wrath itself. Take f, which serves, as Bréal says, d’expédient en 
toute occasion, and try K and the “Continuation” by it. For the 
former it was deemed sufficient, by the few who applied the digamma, 
to point to one or two neglects. If that be sufficient, what part of 
the epic is safe? It was much the same with the “Continuation”’; 
f was hardly seriously used as a test of its genuineness. And wisely, 
for a comparison of the “Continuation” and A in regard to observ- 
ances and neglects of fF, confined for greater assurance to the cer- 
tainly digammated roots common to both, shows that these two tracts 
of the epic are practically in the same case. But, if they are separated 
by centuries which were a Verwitterungsepoche for F, must not neglects 
swarm in the later lay by comparison with the earlier? The weak- 
ness has been felt, and has led one authority to say it is necessary, in 
such comparisons, to exclude from consideration the passages which 
critics have shown to be interpolations, and another actually to 
disregard what he holds to be borrowings or imitations. That is to 
render discussion nugatory. One need not insist that the comparison 
must be on a text absolutely (as in a case in Thumb’s well-known 
essay) ohne Korrektur. There are changes in the wording which no 
one denies have taken place, and the originals of which all are dis- 
posed to accept. But, when we are asked to agree to prune a book 
down to the condition in which Robert or Fick or Hennings or 
some other authority sees its virgin form, we are asked to open the 
door to interminable wrangling. Ff is in fact hopeless. Many high 
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authorities, not merely Unitarians, but even stout believers in 
gradual growth, such as Friedlander and Jebb, have discouraged the 
attempts to apply it. And obvious difficulties in the way have been 
pointed out. For one thing, the experts are not agreed on the 
general digamma question. The extremes seem to be represented 
by what Mr. Agar calls “the always-ready-when-wanted idea” and 
his own Bentleian belief that the poems can be thoroughly cleansed 
of all neglects. For another, they differ widely in their views in 
regard to individual words or roots. Compare some of the old lists, 
such as Heyne’s or Mclvor’s, with the compact selection drawn up by 
Thumb. The attributions of f which are prompted by the interest 
of the moment are at times astonishing. 

Articular uses were also much in favor for the purpose of impugn- 
ing the genuineness of passages or even books. A real article develop- 
ing from a demonstrative was supposed to synchronize with a 
developing epos. But even this postulated position is anything but a 
certainty. It has yet to be shown—and it will not, if some authorities 
are right, be easy to show—that the lays which are classed as earliest 
did not know the verus sincerusque Articulus. Attic uses are fest in A. 
Meillet cannot believe that any part of the poems shows no knowledge 
of an élément si généralement repandu sur tout le domaine hellénique 
dés la date la plus ancienne. The special treatises, by Stummer, 
Férstemann, and Koch, give little help. The first-named made 
elaborate calculations, which, even accepting his particular views as 
to late and early tracts, only prove a slight difference between the 
most ancient and the most modern lays, though these are supposed 
to be separated by several centuries. But even allowing the develop- 
ing article, we are puzzled by the results. A late lay, we are told, 
must show numerous instances of the Attic uses of this part of speech. 
Many such were pointed out in K. They should equally abound in 
the ‘‘Continuation” of the Odyssey. But in the latter, which is 
longer than K, it is a question if there is a single stumble into what 
is held to be later practice. How is this freedom from the new influ- 
ence to be explained? How is it possible for the “Continuation” to 
be very late, and not to show degeneration in regard to F and 6 4 76? 

Certain prepositional uses were alleged to be characteristic of the 
“Odyssean” books. Miss Stawell showed that the statistics have 
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been wrongly given, and it is easy to produce examples of the impugned 
uses from the other parts of the Iliad. Giseke essayed to divide up 
the Iliad by taking the prepositions as a criterion. Curtius was 
surely right in holding that the only satisfactory starting-point 
for such an inquiry would be the development of propositions from 
adverbs. Metrical convenience too was not considered. Yet it often 
determined the choice between év and yerd, ava and xara, etc., and 
sometimes caused an alteration in the case of the noun. There 
are few points of language on which the author or authors of the 
poems took more liberties than with the prepositions. 

Another test was found in &y and xe, but it, like others, suffered 
for a time from the inability of the learned to make up their minds 
as to the origin and uses of these two particles. Some have affirmed— 
Dr. Monro is one—that their meanings and uses are not identical, 
but Fick considers that they are, and that &y was introduced by his 
Ionian translator or transliterator. The whole matter has been set 
at rest by Dr. Monro in his H.G.*, 393 and Odyssey, 464, where it is 
held, by reference to Leo Meyer, that &y is proto-Hellenic. That ay 
is not a Homeric particle has been pronounced by Professor Platt 
“a hypothesis not only baseless, but, as clearly shown by Monro, 
actually contrary to the evidence of the text.”” But a further point 
is that purely Ionian intrusions should show an abundance of instances 
of ay. This is not the case with K or the “Continuation.” 

The form és isafailure too. I think I have shown elsewhere that, 
in respect of its use, the two poems are in exactly similar case, that 
in some 5,000 lines of “late” portions of the Iliad and Odyssey there 
are only 13 occurrences of the objectionable form, and that even 
these can be purged away, if only the same license is permitted in the 
way of emendation that Bechtel empioys in his comparison of the 
occurrences of the preposition in A and Q respectively. Readers 
of Robert’s Studien know what ample use is made of és, &v, and the 
iteratives to discredit individual passages. The evidence derived 
from these indicia is absolutely worthless. Yet the proofs of spuri- 
ousness based on these and the armature can be implicitly accepted 
in spite of all that has been written in condemnation of Robert’s 
dissection of the Iliad. Professor Bolling, in a paper in Am. J. 
Phil., XX XIII, 401 ff., for which—or for the opening section of 
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which—all who are interested in the literature of the digamma 
must be grateful, accepts the Fick-Bechtel view of és absolutely. 
One would think it had never been questioned. But in Smyth’s 
Ionic, 601, we read that “Fick’s attempt to exclude the Ionic 
és from the Homeric epos is a failure,’ depending, for one thing, 
on the emendation of “many passages in the (se judice) older 
books,” etc.; cf. the Enchiridium, 534. Professor Bolling also, in the 
detailed proof with which his paper closes, follows Robert’s analysis 
and thinks that “requires no justification.” No justification! 
One might rather ask what leading authority has ever accepted it. 
The principles on which it was made were universally condemned— 
and that not only by Unitarians—when it first appeared, and no 
attempt has ever been made to render it acceptable. Any individual 
is at liberty to approve of it en bloc; but a theory that is based on the 
resultant scheme of the liad will find as few adherents as can now 
be claimed by Geppert’s fifty-column list of spurious books and 
passages. 

Certain perfects in -xa have also been pressed into service. They 
were one of the counts in the indictment against K, and they have 
been used elsewhere. Professor Scott appears to have disposed of 
them in a paper on these perfects and the Article in CP, VI, 156 ff. 
The same scholar has (ibid., VII, 293 ff.) shown the futility of the 
test by Patronymics, propounded by W. Meyer, and approved 
“with slight reservation” by Cauer. 

How far archaizing is to be found in the Homeric poems is a 
question on which the varieties of view are innumerable. As regards 
language, late poets are said to have affected the antique, and their 
mistakes, called pseudo-archaisms, have been taken as indications 
of the late age of these wrongful intruders. But little has been made 
of them. The caution expressed by Monro and Jebb at an early 
stage had a sobering effect. An attempt was, however, made by 
Monro himself to strengthen the case against the Doloneia by specify- 
ing instances which ‘‘ might be” included in this category, but detailed 
examination has shown that in almost every case another explanation 
is possible. One hears little of pseudo-archaisms now. 

Other tests have similarly failed their patrons. The optatives do 
not work well. Here the subjective element leaves discussions 
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sicklied over with a very decided cast of doubt. When investigating 
them some years ago I lighted on a case in which three Homeric men 
of mold said of two optatives in one line, the first that both were 
potential, the second that both were concessive, and the third that 
one was potential and the other concessive. No test that gives such 
scope for diversity of appreciation can furnish tangible results. The 
datives in -ors and -ys have not had the attention given them that 
was claimed on Nauck’s statistics. Mr. Drewitt seems to give up 
that useful genitive in -oo. The genitive plurals of the first declen- 
sion will not square with the facts. There seems to be one certain 
case of the contracted form in the four ‘‘Odyssean” books, and that 
one is in a line in K which some of its defenders are willing to sacrifice. 
Mere peculiarities of vocabulary are out of fashion. dat Aeyoueva 
would hardly be noted now. If more regard had been paid to the 
scholiast’s simple tows 5¢ obd¢ érfNOev air@ xpeia, much time and 
labor might have been saved. The dangers of arguing from Seeck’s 
elaborate lists were pointed out by Fraenkel. The specialities of 
“Odyssean”’ diction have not survived examination by Miss Stawell 
and Professor Scott. Professor Murray (RGE?, 190) approves, but 
thinks it strange that this should be hailed as a separatist defeat. 
It is probable that many will continue to regard it as such. 

So much for the individual tests. Now many of those who 
employ them are ready to admit, on the researches which have been 
made, that the language of Hesiod’s poems and the Hymns shows 
that these were composed at a later age than the bulk of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Rzach sums up in Pauly-Wissowa, Hesiodos, 1173 ff. 
But many believe that parts of the Homeric poems are later than 
Hesiod and in some passages even imitate him. Here there is 
surely a good field for the application of linguistic tests. (The method 
of Messrs. Sikes and Allen with the digamma should be enough by 
itself. But the field has never been worked, surely for the reason that 
it would produce nothing. If K be as late as Archilochus, the 
digamma-phenomena would show some similarity in the two cases. 
One knows, without collecting statistics, that there is nothing of the 
sort. One also knows that some “novelties” which appear in Hesiod 
and the Hymns and became fixed in later Greek, as xadés, éuavrér, 
etc., are not to be found in any “late” part of Homer. Or take the 
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metrical test. Hesiod and the Hymns show very distinct signs of 
degeneration. It has hardly been suggested that there are any 
imperfections in the verse of K. 

These linguistic demonstrations have not been successful, and 
their failure has been admitted even by some of those who believe in 
the gradual building «:» and patching of the epics through centuries. 
In fact the procedure in this department of the Pulverisierungs- 
methode suffered from many defects. An initial bias precluded 
impartial dealing. Like unscrupulous advocates who confuse the 
issues, the operators threw on parts of the poems the burden of 
purging themselves of the presumption against them. Guilt did 
not require to be proved, only confirmed, by “peculiarities”; Philo- 
cleon was not to be balked. One cannot have much confidence in 
Menrad when he refuses to make in K an emendation which is 
necessary to save the face of O. This is to proceed Kuxdwmixds. 
There was also undue haste in characterizing phenomena as novelties, 
in spite of the warnings of Croiset and others, that we do not know 
the exact age of all the words in the Homeric language. And the 
possibility of the surface corruption which, as Mr. Agar says, “no 
literary masterpiece can quite escape, if it is to retain its hold on a 
people,” was too often overlooked. It hardly seems to be thought of 
in Professor Bolling’s paper already referred to. It is interesting to 
compare Hennings and Wilamowitz on such forms as paxovpevos 
and olens with Mr. Agar on the same. What authority on the 
digamma, for instance, would say in sober earnest that every neglect 
of it now apparent on the face of the text was in that text as originally 
composed? Many of the emendations made to remove such small 
blemishes have been confirmed by new MSS and papyri. Linguistic 
procedure was altogether too rigid. The possibility of an author’s 
changing his style, deliberately or insensibly, with change of subject, 
as Shakspere and Goethe and Schiller have been shown to do, and 
as most poets do, was another consideration that was overlooked, as 
also the wondrous polyonymia Homeri and flexibility of the language 
of the poems. And the tests applied were devised with a haste and 
employed with an assurance which their inventors must regret. A 
more extended and less precipitate inquiry would have prevented 
the failures which ensued. There happened to be an unusually 
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large number of instances of és in 2 as compared with A. That was 
enough; it must be due to the original sin of 2. But when the form 
was given fairer and wider treatment, the case based on it crumbled 
away. And lastly, there was the necessity for postulating the 
existence of strange beings, ex machina, shadowy and faint, in truth 
mere eéwda, but strong to serve their creators when they had drunk 
of the blood and had been made zrervupévor ad hoc, and had finally 
been converted into Stiimpers or dolts who could not help bungling 
their intrusions. Nothing has caused more repugnance than this 
to the results which have been achieved. It was all in imitation of 
Wolf and his Pisistratus. The case was the one put by Sir Henry 
Maine in another connection—‘‘a long blank period follows a genius, 
in which the imitativeness of his successors is the chief characteristic.” 
The Stimpers, Flick-Poets, and Bearbeiters are the progeny of 
Pisistratus, and must vanish into the limbo to which the vast majority 
of Homeric scholars have now consigned the more imposing figure 
of the statesman himself. 

The Homeric criticism of the nineteenth century left a wreck; 
the twentieth is “finding a way, after the wreck, to rise in.” The 
higher criticism of Homer has been found out, and its excesses will 
hardly find a defender nowadays. Not the least of these was its 
arrogant intolerance of any opposition. That its view was the 
right one omnium consensu, and that Unitarians were not to reason 
with, were common forms of expression, so certain were the higher 
critics that they were the people and that Homeric wisdom would 
die with them. Even the usually judicious von Christ could speak 
of an opponent as homo omni recti verique sensu destitutus. Rothe 
who now receives the most generous recognition from opponents in 
Germany was let severely alone; in summaries of Homeric litera- 
ture his thirty years’ work would barely be mentioned. His pro- 
cedure, like that of all Unitarians, was “unscientific”; the methods 
of true science were the privileged possession of the opposition. The 
term was applied even to Blass by Wilamowitz, and Cauer set 
Andrew Lang’s Homer and His Age aside because it was “unsci- 
entific.” To Professor Murray—in the first edition of his RGE— 
Lang’s book was a mere “sniping at the outposts.’’ And these 
men were the votaries of the systems of Kompositionskritik and 
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Quellenkritik which Drerup and Belzner, and Witte and Milder, and 
others in Germany are now telling us are utterly useless for the solu- 
tion of the problem; these were the patrons of the linguistic arts 
which have been described above. It was hybris, the way that 
wicked men have trod. And now, if satisfaction is expressed that 
a revulsion has taken place, and that common-sense is more in favor, 
Professor Prentice describes it as ‘malicious’ and begs Unitarians, 
as he persists in calling them in spite of Professor Murray, not to say, 
what no one has ever said, “that there have been no good results 
from the labor and study of scholars and critics all these years, or 
that we are all Unitarians now.” JIJrrita jurgia jactat, as he feels 
that even in Germany, the home of this lost Homeric cause, the 
Unitarian dogs are beginning to have the best of it. What Uni- 
tarians do say is that the methods of the “science”’ of which the higher 
criticism claimed the monopoly were radically bad. That is abun- 
dantly shown by the history of their dealings with the language. 
In JHS, XXXI, 127, an appeal is made by “G.M.” to a Unitarian 
not to “study to confute.” Compliance is impossible so long as 
treatises devoted to the disintegration of the epics appeal to these 
linguistic criteria and treat the results obtained by means of them as 
conclusive. See, for one of the most recent statements of the 
assumption, Cuny, Le nombre Duel en Grec, 488. 

The dictum of L. Friedlander, that no solution of the Homeric 
question can ever be other than merely hypothetical, may be cor- 
rect, and it may be that scholars must continue to wander in the 
wilderness, rpompoxuAvdduevor, without hope of a goal. But surely 
it should be allowable to the linguistic experts to hope that they 
may be able some day to say whether the language is or is not one, 
and, if it is, that consequently the poems are the product of a certain 
age. Their efforts to prove it is not have so far been, to use words 
of Professor Prentice, ‘‘an utter failure.’ Nil dignum tanto hiatu. 
That being so, and the attempts having been so numerous and 
determined, Unitarians may be pardoned if they begin to think that 
the enterprise is futile, and that they may venture to preserve a 
belief in the oneness of the Homeric language. 


St. ANDREWS 
ScoTLaAND 


1Am. J. Phil., 1913, 337 ff. 











EUGIPPIUS AND THE CLOSING YEARS OF THE 
PROVINCE OF NORICUM RIPENSE 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


Comparatively little is known of the life of Eugippius, apart 
from the information contained in his Vita Severini. It is clear 
that he had long felt a deep interest in Severinus, whom he revered 
as an inspired teacher. Yet the idea of handing down the story of 
his life to posterity came to him suddenly, as he was reading the 
biography of a certain monk named Bassus' contained in a letter 
written by a layman of noble family. While he was turning the 
matter over in his mind and discussing it with some of his friends, 
the writer of the letter learned of the opportunity thus afforded him 
for composing a new biography, and asked Eugippius to furnish him 
with the details of the saint’s life. This Eugippius reluctantly pre- 
pared to do, quite naturally distressed that a layman, unacquainted 
with the facts and totally out of sympathy perhaps with the very 
incidents and teaching that meant so much to him, should presume 
to write the biography from a purely secular viewpoint. 

And so it happened that Eugippius finally sent his commemora- 
torium, or brief outline of the chief events in the life of Severinus, 
together with a list of chapter heads corresponding to the principal 
divisions of the work, not to the author of the life of Bassus, but to 
his ecclesiastical friend Paschasius, deacon of a church in Rome,’ 
apparently in willing compliance with the latter’s request.‘ The 
commemoratorium was intended merely as material from which 
Paschasius was to compose a life, adorning the narrative with the 
rhetorical flourishes so greatly admired in that day.’ Evugippius 

1 Ad Pasch. 1. In all references the numbers refer to chapter and section of Momm- 


sen’s edition (Berlin, 1898) in the Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum; Ad Pasch. means 
the Epistola ad Paschasium and cap. refers to the Eugippi Commemoratorii capitula 


2 Ibid. 2. 3 Ibid. 9. 
4 praecipis, ut commemoratorium vel indicia vitae saepe dicti sancti Severini trans- 
mitterem (Ad Pasch. 3). 


5 quae donec in tuae constructionis libellum transire mereantur, nequaqguam animum 
recensentis offendant (loc. cit.; see also Ad Pasch. 4 and 5 and xlvi. 6). 


([CLAssicaL PuHILoLoey X, April, 1915] 166 
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asks his friend to add an account of the miracles and cures that 
attended the transportation of the saint’s body from Noricum to 
Italy! and those that were afterward wrought at his tomb, adding 
that Deogratias, the bearer of the letter, is well informed of these 
and can impart them to Paschasius by word of mouth.? Possibly 
the commemoratorium as originally written ended with the forty- 
fourth chapter, in which case the remaining chapters,’ dealing with 
the incidents mentioned above, were written by Eugippius when the 
work was returned to him. 

Paschasius deserves credit for realizing that flowery language and 
an intricate style could add nothing to the simple and straight- 
forward account that Eugippius had sent him,‘ and that furthermore 
his friend could speak from first-hand knowledge.’ Accordingly he 
left the biography untouched. 

The date of composition is fixed by an allusion in the introductory 
letter to Paschasius which was sent with the commemoratorium. 
Eugippius states that the life of Bassus was brought to his attention 
two years before, “‘namely in the consulship of Inportunus,’”* that is, 
in 509. The life of Severinus then was finished in the year 511. At 
that time Eugippius was presbyter-abbot of the Severinus monastery 
near Naples, succeeding a certain Marcian.’ 


1 See xlv and xlvi. 
2 verbo commendavimus intimanda (Ad Pasch. 6). 


’The request quoted in note 4 above certainly gives the impression that the 
life of Severinus here mentioned ended with the account of the bringing of the saint’s 
body to Monte Feltre, and indeed the final sentence of xliv: sancti itaque cor- 
pusculum ad castellum nomine Montem Feletrem multis emensis regionibus apportatum 
est, may well have been intended to bring the narrative to a close. That xlv and 
xlvi were also written by Eugippius is, of course, clear from the personal allusions in 
xlv. 2 and xlvi. 1, but they may have been inserted before the Habes, egregie Christi 
minister, commemoratorium after Paschasius declared his intention of adding nothing 
to the account. 


‘quia tu haec, quae a me narranda poscebas, elocutus es simplicius, explicasti 
facilius, nthil adiciendum labori vestro studio nostro credidimus (Ad Eugipp. 3). 


5 Ad Eugipp. 3. 
6 Ante hoc ferme biennium, consulatu scilicet Inportuni (Ad Pasch. 1). 


7 Marcianum monachum, qui postea presbyter ante nos monasterio praefutt (xxxvii. 
1); Eugippius abbas Lucullanensis oppidi Neapoli Campaniae ... . ad quendam 
Paschasium diaconum libellum de vita sancti Severini transmissum brevi stilo com- 
pesuit (Isidore, De viris illustribus, 34). 
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There are extant several letters addressed to him by contem- 
poraries: one from Fulgentius of Ruspe,' a dedication written by 
Dionysius Exiguus, perhaps in 527,? and two epistles from Fulgentius 
Ferrandus, deacon of Carthage, written in 533.3 Cassiodorus in his 
Institutiones divinarum litterarum, written in 543, speaks of Eugippius 
as though he were no longer alive‘ at that time. We may set the 
date of his death, then, between the years 533 and 543. 

He wrote also a collection of excerpts from the writings of 
St. Augustine, still extant and of value as a check upon the readings 
of manuscripts containing Augustine’s works. Isidore’ mentions 
further a rule which Eugippius wrote for his monks, but no trace 
of it remains. 

Of some of the incidents related in the Life of Severinus Eugip- 
pius was an eyewitness. He was present at the death of Severinus® 
and presumably had been with him in his monastery at Favianis 
for some time before. He saw the saint’s tomb opened, six years 
later,”? and formed one of the company that journeyed with the 
body to Italy. His devotion to his master was well known,’ and 
though it is not clear when he became personally acquainted with 
Severinus, it seems reasonable to assume that one who so soon 
afterward became the head of the order held no small place in the 
affections of its founder during his lifetime. 

The biography is grounded on a deep faith” in the holy man whose 
life is its theme, and its sources are facts personally known to the 

1 domino beatissimo et plurimum venerabili ac toto caritatis affectu desiderabili 
sancto fratri et compresbytero Eugyppio (Migne, Vol. 65, p. 344). 


2 domino sanctissimo et a me plurimum venerando sacro Eugipio presbytero domino 
sanctissimo et plurimum venerando (Mabillon, Vet. anal., ed. 1723, p. 59). 


3 See Mai, Nova collectio, 3. 2, p. 169, and Reifferscheid, Anecdotorum Casinen- 
sium. Ind. lect. Univ. Vratislav, 1871/2, No. VII, p. 6. 


‘ presbyteri Eugippiit opera necessario legere debetis, quem nos quoque vidimus 
(Inst. div. litt. 23); and see Biidinger, S. Ber. Akad. Wien, XCI (1878), 793 ff. 


5 scripsit et regulam monachis consistentibus in monasterio sancti Severini, quam 
eisdem moriens quasi testamentario iure reliquit (De viris illustribus 34). 


6 nobis viz respondentibus quievit in domino (xliii. 9). 


1 fragrantia omnes nos circumstantes accepit (xliv. 6). 

§xlv. 2. 

* facilius virtutes magistrorum a discipulis excponuntur (Ad Eugipp. 3) 
10 habet plane certum fundamentum solius fidei (Ad Pasch. 5). 
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author and anecdotes told him by older men out of their own experi- 
ence.!. Whenever it is possible Eugippius goes for information to 
those who are in a position to speak with authority. In describing 
the miraculous detection of sacrilegious persons at Cucullis when 
their candles refused to burn, while those of the devout worshipers 
were kindled from on high in answer to the saint’s prayer, Eugippius 
says: “This I have learned from the marvelous account of Marcian, 
a citizen of that place, afterward our presbyter.”? Again, when he 
tells of the temporary restoration of Silvinus to life he adds: “These 
things that I have related I learned from the story of Marcus the 
subdeacon and Maternus the doorkeeper.’* And it may well be 
that Deogratias, whose knowledge of the miraculous cures effected 
at the saint’s tomb is mentioned in the letter to Paschasius,* supplied 
Eugippius with many other details as well. The author used no 
literary sources, and aside from frequent biblical quotations there 
are references to but two books: the Life of Ambrose by Paulinus® 
and the Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus. These references are mere 
passing allusions to incidents related by them of other holy men. 

Eugippius modestly disclaims any literary ability,’ and Cassi- 
odorus while recommending his works for their content speaks of 
the author as “not particularly learned in secular literature.’’® 
Isidore is perhaps thinking rather of the condensation of material 
than the style of expression when he says that the book is written 
brevi stilo.® But we may be thankful that the simply written account 
is free from the disciplinae liberalis constructio and the grammatici 
culminis decor” which the author sadly confesses that he lacks. It 
is a clearly written account without superfluous rhetorical adorn- 
ments, and if at times the constructions are somewhat unusual and 
we find the story rambling on, incident after incident, with many 

1 ex notissima nobis et cottidiana maiorum relatione (Ad Pasch. 2). 

2 zi. 2. * xvi. 6. 

4 Ad Pasch. 6. 

5 xxxvi. 2 contains a reference to c. 43 of the vita Ambrosii. 

6 xxxvi. 3 contains a quotation from Dial. 1. 20. 7 and 9. 

7 quantum ad nos attinet ignaros liberalium litterarum (Ad Pasch. 2). 

8 virum quidem non usque adeo saecularibus litteris eruditum (Inst. div. litt. 23). 

* De viris ill. 34. 

10 Ad Pasch. 4. 
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an adverb and conjunction to hold the various disconnected state- 
ments together, yet no one can justly accuse Eugippius of exalting 
the form above the content, or of obscurity of statement. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the author’s style! in 
detail but it may be well to call attention to one or two noteworthy 
characteristics. There are many passages of great beauty in which 
the manner of expression rather than the language itself is often 
reminiscent of biblical phraseology. So the opening sentence: 
Tempore quo Attila, rex Hunnorum, defunctus est,? has a rhythm and 
a directness that remind us unmistakably of Isaiah’s “In the year 
that king Uzziah died.” Similar touches of notable beauty of 
expression are: 

Nesciunt enim latere quae bona sunt 

dum commutat mores in melius.* 

cum coepissent fide magis quam gressibus proficisci.® 

omnem paupertatis suae sufficientiam® 

His pious exclamations and infrequent flights of rhetoric are 
amusing to modern taste in their intensity and exaggeration. 
Take, for example, his comment on the miracle of the candles? 
o clemens potentia creatoris cereos animosque flammantis! accensus 
est ignis in cereis et refulsit in sensibus. And again, in his letter to 
Paschasius, he says: nos de firmissima petra illo quo profluis orationis 
melle recreabis. And in speaking of the penitence of certain men he 
says of them:? precabantur humiliter confitentes corda sua lapidibus 
esse duriora. As amoral to the story of the monks who were provi- 
dentially guided home by a bear when lost in the mountains in mid- 
winter, Eugippius remarks: ostendens tanto ducatus officio, quid 
homines hominibus praestare debeant quantumque caritatis impendere 
cum desperantibus iter bestia saeva monstraverit. And again, after 
relating how Severinus handed over certain refractory monks to 
Satan as a punishment, the author naively adds:" quo facto et sancto 


1On this subject see CP, VIII, 436-44 (“‘Adverbial Usage in Eugippius”), and PAPA, 
XLIV, xl-xlii (“Some Noticeable Characteristics of the Style of Eugippius’’). 


21.1; see Isa. 6:1. 


tiv. 8. 6 xxx. 1. ® xxx. 5, 


4 xxxiv. 2. 7 xi. 5. 10 xxix. 3. 


5 xxix. 2. 8 Ad Pasch. 3. 11 xxxvi. 4. 
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viro reverentiae terror adcrevit et ceteros maior disciplinae metus 
optinuit. 

But the story must be read as a whole to be appreciated. It has 
a charm of its own, and through the quaint descriptions and all 
but disconnected anecdotes that make up the biography we can 
discern the credulous, kindly, devoted, old monk, handing down 
to the memory of posterity the life and deeds of his revered master 
St. Severinus “so that all to whom the story may come may have 
his presence, and may feel that he is somehow tarrying with them.”! 


I. THE DANUBE PROVINCES 

Eugippius indicates in the opening chapter of his biography the 
scene of Severinus’ chief activity: “the region of Noricum Ripense 
and the Pannonias.’” In this comparatively limited area, and 
particularly in the various towns along the Danube, most of the 
events here recorded took place. The neighboring province of 
Noricum Mediterraneum also plays no unimportant part in this 
narrative, but of the Raetias and Moesia’ there is only casual mention. 

The province of Noricum Ripense extended along the right or 
southern bank of the Danube, between the river and the Noric Alps, 
and was bounded on one side by Raetia Secunda and the river Inn 
(Aenus) and on the other by the confines of Pannonia Superior— 
the district included in the modern province of Carinthia in Austria. 
Noricum Mediterraneum lay directly to the south, beyond the Noric 
Alps. This latter province is meant whenever Eugippius speaks of 
Noricum without a qualifying adjective. 

The province of Pannonia was east of Noricum. The Danube 
formed its northern and eastern boundary (from Vienna to Sin- 
gidunum) and it extended to Illyricum and Moesia on the south. 
The mountainous western part of Pannonia was called Superior,® 
the level eastern part Inferior.® 


1 Ad Eugipp. 2. 

2 vicinia Norici Ripensis et Pannoniorum (i. 1). 

3xliv. 4; xli. 1. 

‘So in cap. xvii, xxi, xxv, xxix, and in xvii. 4; xxi. 2; xxi. 4; xxv. 1; xxix. 1; 
xxxvii. 1. Noricum Ripense is specifically mentioned in Ad Pasch. 9; i. 1; xi. 1. 

5 Ad Pasch. 9. tv. 1. 
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Rhaetia or Raetia' was the country west of Noricum, extending 
from the Alps to the Danube, the modern Grisons and Tyrol. The 
southern part of this district was called Raetia Prima, the northern 
part (Vindelicia) Raetia Secunda.? 


II. RIVERS 


Besides the Danube, whose waters formed the natural northern 
boundary of Noricum Ripense and afforded ready means of trans- 
portation between the various towns that had grown up along its 
banks, Eugippius mentions but three other streams, the Aenus, 
the Businca,‘ and the Tiguntia.2 The Aenus flumen, the largest 
and most important of these, is a tributary of the Danube from the 
south, the modern river Inn, emptying into the greater stream 
between Batavis, now Passau, and Boiodurum (Innstadt). The 
Businca fluvius was a small stream of Raetia, flowing into the Danube 
near the town of Quintanis (Osterhofen or Kiinzen). The Tiguntia 
rivus was in the neighborhood of the city of Favianis, located between 
Tulln and Lorch on the Danube. 


III. CITIES 


The episodes related in the biography center about a compara- 
tively few towns, nearly all of them river-settlements and most of 
them on the Danube: Asturis, Batavis, Boiotro, Comagenis, 
Cucullis, Favianis, Ioviaco, Iuvao, Lauriacum, Quintanis, and 
Tiburnia. Mention is also made of a habitaculum quod Burgum 
appellabatur ab accolis, uno a Favianis distans miliario® to which 
Severinus was accustomed to go when he wished to avoid the crowds 
that followed him, and of a more remote retreat called by the some- 
what vague name of ad Vineas.’ 

Asturis® on the Danube was in the extreme northeastern corner 
of Noricum Ripense, the modern Klosterneuburg, or thereabouts. 
In this little town Severinus first lived upon his arrival in Noricum 
and it was taken and destroyed by the barbarians shortly after his 
departure. 

1iii. 3; xii. 1. * xv. 1. 

siii. 3; xix. 1; xxii. 1. ‘xv. 1. Siv. 4. 


* Perhaps this is the proximo a Favianis vico mentioned in viii. 2. 
Tiv. 6. ® Cap. i; i. 1; i. 5. 
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ComaGEnis,! near Tulln, was a town near Asturis, on the Danube, 
and here Severinus stayed for a time after the destruction of that 
city. Comagenis was then closely guarded by a garrison of bar- 
barians located within the walls ‘who had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Romans.’? The town was virtually in a state of 
siege, as none were allowed to enter or depart. From these unwel- 
come protectors against the enemy outside the inhabitants were 
providentially freed by an earthquake by night which caused the 
barbarians to flee in great terror, slaying each other in the con- 
fusion and darkness. There is no account of the subsequent aban- 
donment and destruction of Comagenis. At a later time, perhaps 
as much as twenty-seven years afterward,‘ Eugippius visited Coma- 
genis again, and while he was there a Rugian noble came from 
across the Danube to bring his son to the holy man for treatment. 
So it would seem that this was one of the few towns on the Danube 
that had escaped destruction, and that at the time of this latter 
incident it was, like Favianis, in the hands of the Rugi.® 

Larger and more important than either of the towns mentioned 
above was Favianis,® once erroneously identified with Vienna. It 
was situated on the Danube between Tulln and Lorch, perhaps near 
Mautern or Oeling. Just outside the walls of this city’ was the 
first and the greatest monastery that Severinus had founded. Here 
he lived® when he was not journeying about from place to place as 
the needs of the oppressed and suffering called him, and here it was 
that he died. When Favianis is first mentioned it appears to be 
still nominally a Roman city, with a guard of soldiers under a tribune 


1 Cap. ii and xxxiii; i. 3; iii. 1; xxxiii. 1. 

2 barbarorum intrinsecus consistentium, qui cum Romanis foedus inierant, cus- 
todia servabatur artissima (i. 4). 

3 nullique ingrediendi aut egrediendi facilis licentia praestabatur (i. 4). 

‘If the incident related in xxxiii is placed in chronological order, it occurred at 
least as late as 480, or the story of the prophecy told in xxxii loses its point. The 
first visit of Severinus to Comagenis took place not long after Attila’s death (453). 

5 See the opening sentences of xlii. 1 and xxxi. 1. 

6 Cap. iii; iii. 1; iv. 7; viii. 2; x. 1; xxii. 4; xxiii. 1; xxxi. 1; xxxi. 6; xlii. 1. 

Tantiquum .... et omnibus maius monasterium suum iuzta muros oppidi 
Favianis (xxii. 4). 


8 Favianis degens in antiquo suo monasterio (xxxi. 6); Favianis, iuxta quod sanctus 
Severinus, ut retuli commanebat (xlii. 1). 
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Mamertinus.' Later we find that it has become tributary to the 
Rugians’? and that it has been presented to Ferderuch by his 
brother Feva, king of the Rugi.? This Ferderuch afterward 
plundered the monastery, when Severinus was dead, carrying off 
all but the walls “which,” as Eugippius remarks, “he was unable 
to carry across the Danube.’’ 

More than one hundred miles® up the river from Favianis were 
the towns of Batavis® (Passau) and Borotro’ or BoropuruM 
(Innstadt), situated at the confluence of the Danube and the Inn. 
Because he was so frequently summoned hither by the citizens who 
were subject to incessant raids by the Alamanni,®’ Severinus had 
founded a much smaller monastery and basilica at Innstadt, just 
across the river from Passau.? At Batavis was stationed one of the 
only detachments of Roman soldiery still remaining along the limes, 
the so-called Batavian cohort" which had given the town its name. 
But their numbers were few and they could do little against the 
repeated attacks of the barbarians. On one occasion” Hunimund, 
king of the Suevi, invaded the town and, while almost all were 
occupied in the harvest, killed forty who had remained on guard.” 
The barbarians followed a presbyter as he fled for refuge to the 
monastery and slew him in the baptistery itself.“ Later the inhab- 
itants of the neighboring town of Quintanis were obliged to take 
refuge in Batavis, and by this increased population one attack of the 
Alamanni was warded off.’ Thereupon Severinus urged the victors 


liv, 2. 

2in oppidis sibi tributariis atque vicinis, ex quibus unum erat Favianis (xxxi. 1). 

3 Ferderuchus a fratre suo Rugorum rege Feva ex paucis, quae super ripam Danuvit 
remanserant, oppidis unum acceperat Favianis (xlii. 1). 

‘4 parietes tantum, quos Danuvio non potuit transferre, dimisit (xliv. 3). 

5 See xxii. 4. 

¢ Cap. xxvii; xix. 1; xxii. 4; xxvii. 1; see also xx. 1 and xxvii. 3. 

7 xxii. 1; xxxvi. 1. ©zix. 1. 

* Batavis appellabatur oppiduin inter utraque flumina, Aenum videlicet atque 
Danuvium, constitutum, ubi beatus Severinus cellulam paucis monachis solito more 
fundaverat (xix. 1); basilicae extra muros oppidi Batavini in loco nomine Boiotro trans 
Aenum fluvium constitutae, ubi cellulam paucis monachis ipse construxerat (xxii. 1). 


10 See xx. 1. This was the cohors 1X Batavorum miliaria equitatu expl(oratorum). 
11 Perhaps in the year 470. See Iordanes Getica liii. 275. 
12 xxii. 4. 18 xxii. 5. 4 xxvii. 1. 
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to retreat while they could and to fall back upon Lauriacum. Many 
took his advice and those who stayed behind were slain or taken 
captive by the Thoringi shortly after and the town was destroyed.' 

The town of QuinTANis? just mentioned was farther up the 
Danube in Raetia Secunda (Osterhofen or Kiinzen?). When its 
inhabitants could no longer hold out against the Alamanni they 
forsook their homes and migrated to the larger and presumably 
better fortified town of Batavis. 

Some twenty miles below Batavis was Iovtaco, the modern 
Schligen, on the Danube. Its inhabitants also were warned by 
Severinus to take refuge in some stronger city but refused to heed his 
advice. Thereupon the town was sacked by the Heruli, who led 
off the population into captivity and crucified the presbyter who had 
refused to leave when warned by Severinus. 

The most important town on the Danube between Batavis 
and Favianis was Lauriacum,‘ the modern Lorch, near Ens. Here 
the remnants of the population of Quintanis and Batavis assembled,® 
as many, at least, as obeyed Severinus, and here for a short time they 
were safe. But as soon as Feva, king of the Rugians, became aware 
of this centralization of forces on the part of the provincials, he set 
out with an army to take the city and scatter its inhabitants among 
the various towns tributary to himself, one of which, as has been 
noted,’ was Favianis. Severinus, journeying by night for a distance 
of twenty miles to meet the Rugians, persuaded their leader to ad- 
vance no farther, but to intrust to him the peaceful distribution of 
the provincials among the various towns. Thus they were saved 
from possible robbery and ill treatment at the hands of their semi- 
barbarous overlords, and lived thereafter “in kindly alliance’”® 


1 xxvii. 3 and see xxviii. 1. 

2xv.1; xxvii. 1. 

% oppidi, quod Ioviaco vocabatur, viginti et amplius a Batavis milibus disparatum 
(xxiv. 1). 

4 Cap. xxx, xxxi; xviii. 1; xxvii. 2; xxviii. 1; xxx. 1; xxxi. 1; xxxi. 6. 

5 post excidium oppidorum in superiore parte Danuvii omnem populum in Lauriacum 
oppidum transmigrantem (xxviii. 1). 

6 xxxi. 1. 

7 See above, p. 174. 

8 xxxi. 2-6. 

* benivola cum Rugis societate (xxxi. 6). 
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with their self-appointed protectors. The abandonment of Lauri- 
acum may perhaps be dated 476 a.p.! 

Mention is made of three cities of Noricum Mediterraneum: 
Cucullis, Iuvao, and Tiburnia. Of these TrpurNiA, perhaps two 
hundred miles to the south of Lauriacum,? was the metropolis Norici2 
This city, more properly called Teurnia, corresponds to the modern 
S. Peter im Holz, about forty miles east of Lienz. The Ostrogoths, 
coming in from Pannonia, made a raid upon this city and carried 
off among other things the collection for the poor which the inhab- 
itants had delayed sending to Severinus.‘ 

Iuvao,’ now Salzburg, is mentioned as the scene of a miracle 
performed in the basilica at vespers. 

Cucu.uis,® probably the neighboring city of Kuchel, is likewise 
mentioned for the miracles Severinus performed there. The state- 
ment is made that some of the people at this piace “persisted in 
impious sacrifices.’” 


IV. TRIBES OF BARBARIANS 


The foregoing recital of sudden attacks almost invariably result- 


ing in the destruction of property and the enslavement of the provin- 
cials, of feeble resistance and inadequate defense, and of the ultimate 
abandonment of town after town along the limes, clearly indicates 
how the land was overrun by marauding bands of barbarians: tribes 
as yet unsettled for the most part, and hostile to each other, but all 
alike ready to prey upon the all but defenseless inhabitants of a 
once strongly fortified border state. Often Eugippius speaks of 
them indiscriminately as barbari,’ praedones,® or latrones.° Again 


1 The incident related in the following chapter as having occurred isdem temporibus 
(xxxii. 1) may be dated early in the reign of Odoacer (476-93). 


2 per ducenta ferme milia non ad sinistram devians, non ad dexteram viam demon- 
stravit optabilem (i.e., from the summa Alpium cacumina [xxix. 1] to Lauriacum) 
(xxix. 2). 

* xxi. 2. 

‘ xvii. 4. 

5 xiii, 1. 

Cap. xi; xi. 2. 

7 pars plebis in quodam loco nefandis sacrificiis inhaerebat (xi. 2). 

®i.4; ii. 1; iv. 1; ix. 1; x. 1; xi. 1; xvii. 4; xx. 1; xxvii. 1; xxx. 4; xxxvii. 2. 

%iv. 1. 10 x, 2, 
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we are explicitly informed of their nationality and learn how numer- 
ous and varied were the tribes that moved to and fro in the limited 
area of this little province—Alamanni, Goths, Heruli, Rugians, 
Suevi, and Thoringians. 

Of them all, the Ruatans,! located to the north of the Danube, 
were the only tribe who seem to have had a more or less stable form 
of government. They were, nominally at least, Christians, of the 
Arian belief,? and their kings treated Severinus with a respect that 
was perhaps not unmixed with fear and a kind of awe.* Flaccitheus 
seems to have consulted him frequently, asking his advice in all times 
of perplexity or danger.‘ So in the early days of his reign, fearing 
the Ostrogoths who were at that time dwelling in Pannonia, he asked 
permission to migrate to Italy, and interpreted their refusal as a 
threat. In his terror he came for encouragement to Severinus, and 
was told to have no further anxiety, because the Goths themselves 
would depart.. His son Feletheus or Feva, who succeeded to the 
throne, imitated his father in regarding Severinus as an infallible 
counselor on all matters of importance,® but was dissuaded from 
seeking his advice by his wife, Giso,? an imperious queen whom 


Eugippius delights to brand as feralis, noxia, impia, crudelissima, 
and pessima. Even Ferderuch, Feva’s brother, was accustomed 
to show the holy man a certain form of respect,’ although he was quick 
to disregard his warnings after Severinus died.? One more member 
of the ruling family of the Rugians is mentioned by Eugippius: 
Frederic, the son of Feva and Giso, appears in the earlier chapters 


1 Cap. v, vi, viii, xxxi, xxxiii; v. 1 and 3; vi. 1 and 5; xxii. 2; xxxi. 1 and 6; 
xl. 1; xlii. 1; xliv. 4. 

2 See v. 2: st nos una catholica fides annecteret; and viii. 1: inter cetera iniquitatis 
suae contagia etiam rebaptizare quosdam est ta catholicos. 


3 beatissimum Severinum in suis periculis tamquam caeleste consulebat oraculum 
(v. 1). 

4 pater noster Flaccitheus ... . experimento didicit sanctitatis tuae meritis se 
Suisse semper adiutum (xlii. 2). 

Sy, 2. 

6 Feletheus quoque rex, qui et Feva, memorati filius Flaccithei, paternam secutus 
industriam sanctum virum coepit pro regni sui frequentare primordiis (viii. 1). 

7hunc coniunz feralis et noxia, nomine Giso, semper a clementiae remediis retra- 
hebat (viii. 1). 

8 Ferderuchus ex more salutaturus accederet (xlii. 1). 

’ xliv. 1-3. 
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of the biography as a little child' and is later the instrument of 
heavenly vengeance, slaying his uncle Ferderuch after the sack of 
the great monastery at Favianis.? 

The reign of Flaccitheus was a prosperous one,’ and under his 
son and successor the kingdom of the Rugians increased in power 
and wealth, so that the inhabitants of Passau and Innstadt were 
eager to establish trading relations with them.‘ The Rugians 
gradually extended their jurisdiction to the south bank of the Danube, 
assuming a sort of protectorate over some of the towns’ and carrying 
off the inhabitants of others for redistribution among the cities of 
their own kingdom. Finally, in the year 486 Odoacer made war 
against the Rugi.’ In the first campaign Frederic was routed and 
Feletheus and Giso were carried to Ravenna as prisoners. The 
following year, when Frederic returned to his own land, Odoacer 
sent Onoulf against him and the Rugian leader was again forced to 
flee, this time taking refuge with king Theodoric at Sistova on the 
lower Danube. This is the story of the monarchy of the Rugians, 
as it is unfolded for us in the pages of the Vita Severini. 

There are frequent allusions also to the ALAMANNI® who came 


repeatedly into Noricum from the west. They seem to have had 
no stable government like that of the Rugi but ranged over the 
country in great straggling bands, plundering, slaying, and enslaving 
all whom they could catch outside the walled towns," though not 
likely to stand firm if resistance was offered. Not content with 


1 viii. 3-5. 2 xliv. 3. 

8 igitur frustratis insidiis adversantum Flaccitheus incrementis auctus prosperioribus 
vitam rebus tranquillissimis terminavit (v. 4). 

4 xxii. 2. 

5 xxxi. 1; also xxxi. 4: cum sint nobis vicina ac tributaria oppida in quibus debeant 
ordinari. 

6 xxxi. 6. 7 xliv. 4, 

8 See Cuspinianit Anonymus sub anno 487. 

8ad Theodericum regem, qui tunc apud Novas civitatem provinciae Moesiae mora- 
batur (xliv. 4). 

10 Cap. xix; xxvii; xix. 1; xxv 3; xxvii. 1 and 2; xxxi. 4. 

uhune inquit populum.... non patiar Alamannorum ac Thoringorum saeva 
depraedatione vastari vel gladio trucidari aut in servitium redigi (xxxi. 4); ecce Alaman- 
norum copiosissima multitudo feraliter cuncta vastavit (xxv. 3). 

12 adversus Alamannos instruxerunt aciem ... . qua congressione victis ac fugien- 
tibus Alamannis (xxvii. 2). 
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raids directed against the border towns of Quintanis and Batavis,! 
the Alamanni sometimes pushed on into the heart of Noricum 
Mediterraneum.? Of course they had some semblance of organiza- 
tion. Mention is made of their king Gibuld,? whose superstitious 
fear of Severinus was so great that he trembled violently in his 
presence and offered to grant any request the holy man might make.’ 
Severinus asked for the return of captives and future immunity 
from attack for the Roman province. The messenger sent by 
Severinus to the king’s headquarters was kept for several days 
outside before his presence was announced, but when he finally 
obtained an audience, Gibuld graciously sent back seventy captives 
at once and promised to scour his realm for more and send them at a 
later time. This he actually did when the presbyter Lucillus was 
afterward sent to remind him of his promise. But the raids of the 
Alamanni, naturally enough, continued as before. 

The THorinet,® who are mentioned together with the Alamanni,’ 
were situated outside of Noricum at this time. It was this tribe 
that came into Noricum from the northwest and took Batavis after 
most of its inhabitants had gone with Severinus to Lauriacum.® 


The Gorn?’ mentioned by Eugippius are the Ostrogoths, then 
living in Pannonia under their king Valamir and his brothers Thiudi- 
mer and Vidimer.” In 473 Vidimer the Younger led a band of his 
countrymen to Gaul, where he joined forces with the Visigoths. 
Thiudimer invaded Illyricum and Macedonia and settled there. 
Theodoric led the rest of the Ostrogoths to Italy in 488. The citizens 
of Tiburnia in Noricum Mediterraneum seem to have had several 


1mansores oppidi Quintanensis, creberrimis Alamannorum incursionibus iam 
defessi, sedes proprias relinquentes in Batavis oppidum migraverunt (xxvii. 1); Batavis 
... » ubi beatus Severinus cellulam ... . fundaverat, eo quod ipse illuc saepius .... 
adveniret, maxime propter Alamannorum incursus assiduos (xix. 1). 


2 See xxv. ‘ xix. 2-3. 

3 xix. 1. 5 xix. 3-5. 

¢ xxvii. 3; xxxi. 4. 

7 Alamannorum ac Thoringorum saeva depraedatione (xxxi. 4). 

8 Thoringis irruentibus ... . alii quidem trucidati, alii in captivitatem deducti 
(xxvii. 3). 

vy. land 2; xvii. 4. 

10 See Iordanes Getica lii. 268. 
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skirmishes with the Gothi until they finally entered upon an agree- 
ment with them.! 

Hunimunp’ who made the raid upon Batavis when its inhabitants 
were in the fields is not the Ostrogothic king of that name, the son 
of Hermanaric,? but Hunimund king of the Suevi, the bitter enemy 
of the Goths. This raid occurred probably in the year 470.‘ 

The Hervutt are mentioned but once, when they make a sudden 
attack upon Ioviaco. 

The one great figure that appears at intervals in the story of 
Severinus and his activities in Noricum is Opoacer,® the king of 
the Torcilingi, ruler of Italy from 476 until his death in 493 when 
he was treacherously murdered by Theodoric the Great. He appears 
first as a young man, clad in rough clothing of skins, so tall of stature 
that he is obliged to bend his head to avoid striking the ceiling of the 
holy man’s cell to which he has come with a number of friends to 
see Severinus. The saint speeds him on his way to Italy with a 
prophecy of future wealth and influence.” Again he appears at the 
height of his power,’ his fame on every tongue, this time sending a 
letter to the servant of God to bid him ask what he will in return 
for the prediction now fulfilled. And Severinus, asking for the 


pardon of a certain Ambrose then in exile, foretells the years of his 
power that still remain. The last time that mention is made of 
Odoacer® it is to tell of his war against the Rugi, conducted by his 
brother Onoulf, and his decision to abandon Noricum Ripense, 
transporting all its inhabitants to Italy under the charge of Count 
Pierius, his captain of the guard. 


Vv. THE MILITARY SITUATION 


Enough has been said to show how precarious was the existence 
of the Danube towns when once they were left to their own resources: 
adhuc Norici Ripensis oppida superiora constarent aptly expresses 


leives Tiburniae vario cum Gothis certamine dimicantes vix initi foederis pactione 
. . largitionem .. . . hostibus obtulerunt (xvii. 4). 
2 xxii. 4. 4 See Getica liii. 
§ See Getica xlviii. 250. ' Cap. xxiv; xxiv, 3. 
¢ Cap. vii, xxxii; vii, xxxii; xliv. 4. 
7vade inquit ad Italiam, vade vilissimis nunc pellibus coopertus, sed multis cito 
plurima largiturus (vii). 
8 xxxii. * xliv. 4-6. 
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the situation, and to this statement Eugippius significantly adds: 
et paene nullum castellum barbarorum vitaret incursus.' Built to 
serve as strongholds along the frontier, they might long have con- 
tinued to offer bold resistance to all barbarian attacks if still gar- 
risoned with Roman legionaries, but this was no longer the case. 
It appears that for a time native soldiers were recruited to fill the 
places of the former guardians of the border and that they were 
paid by the imperial government.? But in the course of time this 
custom was discontinued and soon “the companies of soldiers were 
destroyed together with the frontier,’’* that is, when a town was 
taken and its defenders slain, no effort was made to retake the lost 
stronghold and to maintain the chain of forts intact. Eugippius 
relates a touching incident regarding the Batavian cohort, the last 
body of soldiery that still remained to represent the imperial power 
of Rome in the province of Noricum Ripense. Their support, too, 
was about to be withdrawn, and certain soldiers had been sent to 
Italy to bring back the last pay for their comrades in arms. On the 
journey, however, they were taken and killed by barbarians and no 
one knew of the deed until their dead bodies were washed ashore 
by the current.‘ 

So it came about that there were in Noricum but small detach- 
ments of troops, indifferently trained, insufficiently equipped,° 
ready to stand guard duty on the walls,® but extremely loth to do 
battle outside.’ At Favianis the tribune Mamertinus felt that he 
had not enough soldiers to pursue a band of robbers who had carried 
off their booty from below the very walls of the city, and was only 
induced to fight by his faith in the holy man who promised him the 
victory. At Batavis also the soldiers were inspired more by his 
prophecies of success than by confidence in their own ability. 


1 xi. 1. 

2multorum milites oppidorum pro custodia limitis publicis stipendiis alebantur 
(xx. 1). 

3 qua consuetudine desinente simul militares turmae sunt deletae cum limite (xx. 1). 

4 xx. 

5 milites quidem habeo paucissimos . . . . quamvis auxilium nobis desit armorum 
(iv. 2). 

6 dispositis per muros ex more vigiliis (xxx. 2). 

7 respondit .... non audeo cum tanta hostium turba confligere (iv. 2). 

Siv, 2. 9 xxvii. 2. 
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Nothing outside the walls was safe from the enemy; crops,! 
cattle,? and men! alike were seized by their roving bands. Sometimes 
the barbarians were content with what they could carry off from the 
fields, at others again they attempted to take the town itself by 
surprise, lurking in the surrounding forests with scaling ladders, 
and making the attack when the sentinels were off their guard. 
Lauriacum was saved from just such an attempt by the warning 
of Severinus.* He was constantly on the alert against impending 
raids, urging the provincials to keep close watch, persuading them 
to fight when there was any chance of success, and providing for a 
safe retreat when no other course was expedient. His success in 
effecting the release of many captives taken by the various barbarian 
princes has already been mentioned.’ Influenced variously by fear, 
respect, gratitude, or genuine good-will, the rulers of almost every 
tribe acceded to his demands and returned scores of unfortunate 
provincials. Yet the large number of those who thus escaped slavery 
serves only to reveal the pitiable plight of the country as a whole. 
The proportion of those rescued must have been extremely small 
despite the numerous recorded intercessions on the part of Severinus. 
His influence over the barbarians is further shown by his success in 
persuading Feva to turn back with his army and to intrust to him 
the distribution of the provincials gathered at Lauriacum through- 
out the cities of the Rugi,® with whom they lived thereafter benivola 

. societate.’ However much we may doubt their mutual 
good-will, the fact remains that Severinus in securing a peaceful 
apportionment saved these provincials from slavery and possible 
annihilation. 


VI. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Thus it was that Severinus strove to help the oppressed inhab- 
itants of Noricum and to save them as much as possible de cotidiana 
barbarie frequentissimae depraedationis,’ to use the author’s graphic 
phrase. Not the least part of their suffering, however, was occa- 
sioned by cold and hunger. Eugippius makes frequent allusions to 

1 xxx. 4. 5 See above, p. 179. 

2 Ibid. 6 See above, p. 175. 


Siv. 1; x. 1. 7 xxxi. 6. 
4 xxx. 8 xliv. 5. 
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the extreme rigor of the climate, mentioning the freezing of the 
Danube so that it would afford support for wagons to cross on the 
ice,! the blocking of roads by snow,? the great drifts in the passes of 
the Noric Alps, and the spring freshets.4 As regards food, the people 
of Noricum tilled their fields outside the walls’ not knowing how 
soon some plundering band of barbarians might come to burn and 
destroy; and if they were happily saved from this calamity there 
was still danger that the blight of mildew® or the devastation wrought 
by locusts’ might rob them of their harvests. In winter the grain 
ships might be caught in the ice of the Inn or the Danube’ and then 
famine stared them in the face. The unsettled condition of affairs 
quite naturally made it dangerous for traders to go about from town 
to town,’ so that it is easy to understand the eagerness shown by the 
people of Passau and Innstadt to establish commercial relations with 
the Rugi,”” for across the Danube there were regularly established 
markets and market-days." The suffering of the poor was greatly 
aggravated when the population of two or more strongholds were 
forced to crowd together for protection, as was the case at Lauriacum 
after the abandonment of Quintanis and Batavis. 

It was to remedy this desperate situation that Severinus early 
established among the various churches of the province a thoroughly 
organized and far-reaching system of tithes. These offerings of a 
tenth part of the grain and other food and of parcels of clothing for 
the poor were rigorously exacted and in almost all cases generously 
and cheerfully contributed by those who could ill afford to give from 
what little they possessed,” and any city that neglected to send its 
due share was promptly and drastically reminded of the omission.” 
Severinus saw to it that the people of Noricum Mediterraneum should 
take part in this work of relief, writing letters to different cities 


liv. 10. 5 xii. 5; xiv. 3. ® xxviii. 2. 

2 xxix. 1. 6 xviii. 10 xxii. 2. 

3 xxix. 1. 7 xii. 1 vi. 4, 

¢sv.-1. 8 iii. 

12 ut paene omnes per universa oppida vel castella pauperes ipsius industria pas- 
cerentur . .. . cuius largitionem tam piam in pauperes plurimi contemplantes, quamvis 
ex duro barbarorum imperio famis angustias sustinerent, devotissime frugum suarum 
decimas pauperibus impendebant (xvii. 1 and 2). 

13 xviii and xvii. 4. 
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and sending deputations to carry back to the border province what- 
ever food or clothing had been collected. The monastery at Favianis 
naturally served as the headquarters for distribution and storehouse 
for supplies.2 In like manner churches and basilicas were often 
used as relief stations at which grain and oil were doled out to the 
needy. Eugippius sums up the situation in a sentence which per- 
haps contains but slight exaggeration of the facts: paene omnes per 
universa oppida vel castella pauperes ipsius industria pascerentur.4 


VII. THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


Severinus cannot be regarded as “the apostle of Noricum,” 
as he is sometimes called, without greatly straining the ordinary and 
accepted meaning of the word. Noricum was thoroughly Chris- 
tianized long before his coming, and had a well-organized system of 
churches and church government. That there were traces of pagan- 
ism and the worship of idols still surviving seems to be indicated by 
the incident told of the discovery and conversion of certain sacrilegi 
at Cucullis.5 These very persons, however, were themselves profess- 
ing Christians who had lapsed into idolatry. Queen Giso’s attempts 
to ‘“‘rebaptize” certain Catholics, presumably into the Arian belief, 
are also mentioned.’ In general, however, we find in the Life of 
Severinus the picture of a Christian province in which the holy man 
goes about, not to make converts but to urge a more careful and 
sincere observance of the rites of the church, preaching repentance, 
fasting, and prayer. 

There were churches at Asturis’ (Klosterneuburg), Comagenis® 
(near Tulln), Cucullis?’ (Kuchel), Quintanis” (Osterhofen), and 
Ioviaco" (Schligen). The great monastery which Severinus founded 
near Favianis (between Tulln and Lerch) included a basilica,” and 
mention is made of a basilica and baptistery in connection with the 
smaller monastery at Boiotro (Innstadt).“ There were basilicas at 


1 xvii. 4; xxix. 1. 3 xxviii. 2. 

2 xliv. 1. ‘xvii. 1. 

5 pars plebis in quodam loco nefandis sacrificits inhaerebat (xi. 2). 

6 viii, 1. *zi, 2. 12 ix, 3. 

74 &. 0 xv. 1. 18 xxii. 1 and 3. 


ti, 4. 1 xxiv, 2. 
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Iuvao (Salzburg)! and Lauriacum? (Ens or Lorch) also, perhaps 
more than one in the last-named city.2 There was a diocese of Nori- 
cum Mediterraneum‘ with its metropolis at Tiburnia® (S. Peter im 
Holz). 

The clerical hierarchy in the province of Noricum had reached 
its full development by the time of Severinus, and the clergy were 
numerous. There were bishops, chosen by popular election,’ 
presbyters,® both clerics and laics,? who governed the local churches, 
deacons” and subdeacons." Among the monks in the monasteries 
Severinus had founded there were barbarians” as well as provincials; 
mention is made of nuns," and the various churches had their pre- 
centors and vergers.” 

Frequent reference is made to the evening prayers conducted 
in the churches, and in this service evidently the people also joined, 
singing psalms responsively.” At his monastery, Severinus took 
part with the monks of the order in matins and vespers,” observing 
the other regular times of prayer in his own little oratory. The 
yearly festivals were duly celebrated,! watch was regularly kept over 
the dead,” and prayers for the saints were said on the anniversary 


1 xiii. 1. 2 xxviii. 2. 
3cunctos pauperes in una basilica statuit congregari (xxviii. 2). 
4 xxv. 2. 5 xxi. 2. 


6 episopus, antistes (iv. 2; ix. 4; xxi. 1; xxv. 2). 

7 cives Tiburniae, quae est metropolis Norici, coegerunt praedictum virum summit 
sacerdotit suscipere principatum (xxi. 2). 

8 presbyter, sacerdos (xi. 1; xxii. 3). 

*tunc presbyteris, clero vel civibus requisitis (i. 2). 


10 diaconus (xi. 3). 11 subdiaconus (xvi. 6). 
12 Bonosus quoque, monachus beati Severini, barbarus genere (xxxv. 1). 
13 yirgo consecrata (xvi. 2). 4 cantor ecclesiae (xxiv. 1). 


16 ostiarius, aedituus, ianitor ecclesiae, ecclesiae custos (i. 3; xvi. 2 and 3). 

ii, 1: xi. 2: xiii. 1. 

17 omnibus in ecclesia congregatis unusquisque in ordine suo psallebat ex more. omnis 
aetas et sexus, quae etiam voce non poterat, precem deo fletibus offerebat (xii. 3); ut 
psallerent imperavit. quibus maeroris suffusione tantibus ipse psal protulit 
ad canendum: Laudate dominum in sanctis eius, omnis spiritus laudet dominum (xliii. 8). 
See also xxx. 3. 





18 xxxix. 1. 
9 quadragesimae temporibus (xxxix. 2); epiphaniorum die (xli. 1). 


2 cum in ecclesia feretro posito noctem psallentes duxissent ex more pervigilem, iam 
clarescente diluculo (xvi. 1). 
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of their death.! Veneration for the saints showed itself also in 
the preservation of relics. In the basilica of the monastery at 
Favianis there were, among others, relics of the holy martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius? and of St. John the Baptist? while at 
Boiotro* the monks were desirous of obtaining relics but were dis- 
suaded by Severinus, who foresaw the early abandonment of that 
city. 

When Ferderuch sacked the monastery of Favianis after the 
death of Severinus, carrying off the silver cups of the communion 
service, the store of clothing intended for the poor, and, in fact, 
all else that could be moved,® the monks of the order nevertheless 
continued as a united brotherhood, as their founder had charged 
them to do. Six years after his burial, when the tomb was opened’ 
and his body removed to its final resting-place in Italy, they found 
at the Lucullan Castle the peace and immunity from constantly 
threatening attack that they had sought in vain in the border province 
of Noricum during its final struggles against the barbarian tribes. 
The new monastery® erected in his memory and presided over by his 
own disciples preserved and disseminated in another land the influ- 
ence of their founder, and the little book written there by its abbot 
Eugippius has made known to posterity the story of his life and the 
history of the last days of the province of Noricum. 


VIII. ABANDONMENT OF THE PROVINCE 


Not the least interesting chapter in the biography is that which 
describes the abandonment and evacuation of the province.® At 
the conclusion of his wars with the Rugi, Odoacer, feeling that it 
would be hopeless to hold Noricum Ripense any longer, resolved to 
remove its inhabitants in a body to Italy, there to assign them new 


1 cum sanctus se Lucillus presbyter abbatis sui sancti Valentini, Raetiarum quondam 
episcopi, diem depositionis annua sollemnitate in crastinum celebraturum sollicitus 
tntimasset (xli. 1). 


2 ix. 2 and 3. 

* xxiii. 2. 

‘ Basilicae extra muros oppidi Batavini .... martyrum reliquiae quaerebantur 
(xxii. 1). 

5 xliv, 1-3. 6 xl. 6. 

7 xliv. 5. 8 xlvi. 6. * xliv, 
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homes in the depopulated districts that were then sorely in need of 
earnest, hardworking colonists. And so all the provincials, marshaled 
by Onoulf, Odoacer’s brother and commander-in-chief, and by Count 
Pierius, forsook the Danube towns that had withstood so many 
attacks. And as Severinus in his lifetime had been their one hope 
and defense, so now his body, carried by the monks of his order on 
a rude wagon, still formed the nucleus and rallying-point of that 
strange company of emigrants. Rarely has the history of any pro- 
vince been rounded off with such suddenness and finality, and it is 
hard to grasp the full import of the words that mark the end of 
Roman dominion in Noricum Ripense: cunctis nobiscum provin- 
cialibus idem iter agentibus.' 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
January, 1914 


1 xliv. 7. 











TEXTUAL PROBLEMS IN ARISTOTLE’S METEOROLOGY 
By F. H. Fosss 


In an article published in the Classical Review for December, 1913, 
I unsuccessfully attempted, on the basis of an examination of the 
first book only, to answer the question whether the MSS of Aristotle’s 
Meteorology fall into two groups or into three—a question important 
because of Bekker’s and Ideler’s close dependence upon Parisinus 
1853 (E).! Since writing that article, I have been able to revise 
from the MSS themselves three collations which I had first made 
from rotographs—Vaticanus 1027 (H), Vaticanus 258 (N), and 
Parisinus suppl. grec 314 (Hayduck’s W)—and to collate, also from 
the MSS themselves, books ii-iv of the four MSS already mentioned, 


1 Close as Bekker’s dependence is, one is scarcely warranted in saying with Thurot 


(Revue Archéologique, XX [1869, 2], p. 420) that he followed E wherever the evidence 
did not prevent. See: 


339a19 éyyutdrw] Bek. éyyérara E 314 Id. 

339611 rdv re] Bek. re rOv E Id. 

339626 7:] Bek. re 314 om. E Id. 

341a15 7d] Bek. om.E Id. (Cf. 347b27, where the MSS are reversed: Oeppdy] 
7d OeppdvE Bek. Id.!) 

342a33 Hoy Kal cedhvny] Bek. HrAws Kal cedjvn F, cedhvnv kal Hdvov 
E 314 Id. 

342631 dorépwv] Bek. dorpwv E 314 Id. 

34367 elvac] Bek. om. E 314 Id. 

345420 # rdv Tod yddaxros] Bek. om. E, Id. 

347a22 uaddov] Bek. om. E, Id. 

347612 éxetGev] Bek. xetOev E, Id. 

347b13 Yui] Bek. poi cat E, Id. witw F,. (Bekker errs in saying 
that F, has rv.) 

347631 évratéa] Bek. évradéa 5é¢ E Id. 

348a21 xddafay] Bek. xardfgas E 314 Id. 

348b12 a’rd] Bek. om. E, Id. 

349a5 rhv] Bek. om. E 314 Id. 

349620 pév xal] Bek. (uév ante rc coll. N) kal E, Id. om. Ecorr.§314. 

350a14 6:3] Bek. Sibrep E 314 Id. 

350034 éxelvas] Bek. xelvas E, Id. 

Much more just is Susemihl’s criticism of Ideler (Rhein. Mus., XL [1885], 564, 

note 3): ‘‘Vielleicht ist Ideler hie und da in der Bevorzugung von E ein wenig zu weit 


gegangen.” Yet Susemihl does not question that F H N belong to one family. Cf. 
Ideler on iv. 7. 5 [384a1]. 
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of Laurentianus 87.7 (F), and Vindobonensis phil. graec. 100' (which, 
following Mr. W. D. Ross, I shall call J; so also Mr. F. W. Hall, 
Companion to Classical Texts), books i and ii in Ambrosianus E.93.sup. 
(Hayduck’s A), which lacks books iii and iv, and books iii and iv in 
Parisinus 1880 (Hayduck’s B), which lacks books i and ii. I have 
also collated from rotographs Matritensis 41 (in the private library 
of the King of Spain), which was kindly called to my attention by 
Mr. E. W. Webster; and in determining the readings of this last 
MS I have had the advantage of the careful collation made by Graux 
in his copy of Ideler, now in the library of the Sorbonne.? On the 
basis of these nine MSS* I have been able to reach results which, 
though in part far from certain, are more certain than those of my 
former article. 


1 By way of supplementing the description of this MS which I gave in my former 
article, I may note here that the marginal subject headings, about which I felt some 
doubt, are certainly not by the first hand: on ff. 129r and 132r respectively occur the 
headings rept poddvoews and wept miAnTrdv Kal dmridjrwy, whereas in the text these 
words appear as wwAvvors and mndirés. As regards the date, I still adhere to my 
opinion that it must be earlier than the middle of the tenth century, in spite of the 
fact that a fragmentary sheet by the same scribe (and in exactly the same form), 
which I came across by accident in the Bibliothéque Nationale, has been assigned by 
no less an authority than Mr. Omont to the eleventh century (Catalogue des MSS grecs, 
latins, francais et espagnols, etc., recueillis par feu Emmanuel Miller, Paris, 1897, p. 11). 
The sheet is bound up with other fragments in suppl. grec 1156, and contains a part of 
the sixth book of the Historia animalium; it is called by Dittmeyer “‘fragm. Par.”’ 
Dittmeyer and Rudberg (Teztstudien zur Tiergeschichte des Aristoteles, Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1908, p. 6) date simply ss. [IX-XI—which is the date given by 
the cataloguer to the whole collection. 

2 See Graux et Martin, ‘Figures tirées d’un manuscrit des Météorologiques d’ Aris- 
tote,”’ Revue de Philologie, XXIV (1900), 6. For aid in finding this copy of Ideler I am 
indebted to Mr. Omont; for permission to consult it, to Mr. Chatelain; and for 
assistance in consulting it, to Mr. Barrau-Dihigo, librarian at the Sorbonne. 

3 In addition to these nine MSS and to the six others in which I collated book i 
for my former article (from s. XIII, 8, and Parisinus 2034; from s. XIV, Parisini 2032, 
suppl. grec. 642; from s. XV, Parisinus 2035, Vindobonensis 75) there are 22 MSS 
containing the entire Meteorology and 10 MSS containing a part only. Under each 
head I give in the first paragraph those which I have seen and examined; in the second, 
those which I have not seen. 

Meteorology complete: 

Vindobonensis phil. graec. 64; Oratorianus (Naples) XXII, 1; Vaticani 249; 
252; 253; 1387; Ottobon. 188; Pal. 161; Urb. 38; Laurentiani 87, 11; 87, 26; 
Riccardianus 14; Parisini 1860; 1861; 1862; Oxoniensis (Bodl.) Auct. T. III. 21. 

Vaticanus Ottobon. 293; Veneti 200; 206; 210; 212; Matritensis (Bibl. Nac.) 
XXVI. 

Meteorology in part: 

Vaticanus 319: dv ra pév [378b12] .... 7a & rovrwy cuvecrdra [390621]. 

Vaticanus Urb. 37: epi pév ody [338020]... . pyol [343626] (at 343625 this 
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I 


Do the numerous alternative readings offered by E 314 on the 
one hand and by the remaining MSS on the other go back to Aristotle 
himself, or do they spring from some more recent source? Have 
we in the MSS of the Meteorology, as in those of the Metaphysics, 
two independent lines of tradition, or, as in those of the Physics, 
one line only ? 

Bekker tacitly answered these questions by occasionally abandon- 
ing the unanimous reading of the MSS (see below). Thurot, in his 
eagerness to prove that all the MSS are descended from a single 
archetype, overemphasized the difficulties of certain passages where 
the MSS readings can be made to yield satisfactory sense. 

The water of the sea, says Aristotle, in evaporating and turning 
to clouds and rain, somehow rids itself of its salt taste; so wine, 
when distilled, becomes water(!); in fact, the taste of any liquid 
depends upon the elements, other than water, which it contains, for 
all liquids contain water. This subject, however, is to be investigated 
on &@ more opportune occasion. viv 5é [358b23] rocodrov Néywuer, 
éru ris Oadarrns brapxovons aiel re avaryerar Kal yiryverar moripov 
kai dvwhev év TO douévw Karépxerar Gddo yeyernuévor, ov Td avaxGér. 
kai dua Bapos idiorara: 7@ roriuw. This last sentence is ridiculed 
by Thurot (Rev. archéol., XX, 416 and 418) on the ground that 
it is nonsensical to say that “fresh water is heavier than fresh 
water”; the sentence is completely isolated says Thurot (cbid., 
XXI [1870, 1], 254) and is probably out of place, belonging 
rather after wériuov (359a6). Thurot is here misled, I believe, by 
his failure to bear in mind something that Aristotle has said a 
few lines above. The moist exhalation does not, upon reaching the 
upper regions, find itself alone; it is in the presence of a dry exhala- 
tion. peyevrypérns 8’ obons [358021], Sorep elrouer, ris Te drpLdwdous 
évabumacews Kal THs Enpas, drav sumorfrar eis védn kal Vdwp, dvay- 


MS has the form mpoocregdidovecenx®s which Bekker wrongly attributes to F); 
Parisinus Coislin. 166: wept uév odv [338420] . . . . rpdrov [348b34] (the catalogue 
wrongly implies that this first section runs through book iii); book iv (twice). 

Ambrosianus R. 119. sup.: mept wey oy [338a20] . . . . Oepiwats [343015], 7d de 
[368433] . . . . 7d bdwp [384621]; Vaticani 115; 313; Vaticanus 319: book iv; Vati- 
canus Ottobon. 76; Escorialensis ¥—-I-11: 87c uév [350622] . . . . év wodd@ [351625] 
(this eleventh-century fragment I have collated from rotographs); Bernensis (Bibl. 
Bongars.) 579, 16. 
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Katov éumepirapBavecbai ru wrHOos del rabrns THs dvvdpyews, Kal ovyKa- 
rapépecOar mad vovros. Rain is then due to the combination of 
the two exhalations, which sinks through the uprising moist exha- 
lation and the uprising dry exhalation. Aristotle’s notion no doubt 
involves difficulties; but if he had only defined what he meant by 
dvvdpews, his statement would be fairly explicit. It was no doubt 
this former passage which Alexander had in mind when he explained 
Go yeyernuévov [358626] by GAX\o... . Kara rowrnra ‘yeyovds 
(Hayduck 87, 2). The difficulty, which is due to vagueness, not to 
contradiction, is inherent as much in the first passage as in the 
second; it would be unreasonable of Alexander if, after passing the 
first, he had suggested a lacuna or a transposition (as Thurot would 
have him) at the second. The very words of Alexander which Thurot 
quotes (ob yap idiws 7d amd tis Oadaoons peraBdddov éori Kali 7d 
bprordpevor, ws doce? dua THs AéEEws AéyeoOar) were intended, I believe, 
as a caution against the error into which Thurot himself has fallen. 
Incidentally, to put the words xai dua Bapos idiorara 7@ roriwy 
after mériuov (359a6) would come very near to making Aristotle 
repeat himself, and that at the cost of an exceptionally awkward 
parenthesis. Surely Thurot is scarcely warranted in seeing here 
evidence of a faulty archetype. 

After giving a formal proof of the circular shape of the halo, 
in which Aristotle conceives of the particles of moisture as inde- 
pendent and contiguous mirrors, he continues (373a21-29): gaiverar 
dé 7d ev AevKdv, 6 HAvos, KUKAW auvExGs ev ExdoTrw gavduevos TaV 
évorrpwv, kal pndeulayv éxwv aicOnriv diaipeow, mpds 5¢ TH yp uaddov 
dud. 7d vnveuwrepov elvar’ mvevuaros yap Svros obK elvar ordoww pavepdr. 
mapa 5&é rovro wéAava 1) éxouévn mepipépera, did riv éxelvyns evKdrnTA 
Soxodoa elvar pedavrépa. mreovaxis 5¢ yiyvovra ai Gdw epi rhv 
cednvnv ba 7d Tov HrALOV Depybrepov Svra Oarrov diadvew Tas svoracets 
tod aépos. Thurot (op. cit., XX, 418) remarks that Alexander, 
instead of suspecting a transposition of 21-25, contents himself with 
saying that Aristotle dua pécouv.... eimav.... doadhecrépav éroinge 
Thy dA€Ew (146, 3-5). An examination of Alexander’s words shows 
that the lines of Aristotle criticized are not 21-25 but 23-25; and 
I suspect that Thurot’s 21” may be a misprint for “23”; if so, 
it is undeniable that 23-25 (pds 5¢ 7H yf. . . . pavepdv) come more 
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naturally after wedavrépa (27), where Vicomercatus and Ideler put 
them; but it is just as undeniable that this transposition is not 
indispensable to the sense. If Thurot really contemplated trans- 
posing 21-25, his suggestion is not likely to find many supporters. 
Whichever he intended, the instance is inconclusive. 

The general rule (383b18-19) that objects which contain more 
water than they contain earth (e.g., milk) are thickened by fire, 
those which contain more earth than they contain water (e.g., 
clay) are coagulated is not easy to apply to oil: if in oil there is more 
water than earth, we should expect oil to be coagulated by cold; if 
more earth than water, we should expect it to be coagulated by fire; 
as a matter of fact, it is coagulated by neither, but is thickened 
by both (but cf. 38767 and 388a31-32). aaxiverar pév ody [383632] 
im’ dudorépwv, ob Enpaivera: 5’ bm’ obderépov’ obre yap 6 HALOS obrE 7d 
Wixos Enpaiver’ ov pdvoy dibrt yNioxpov, addAa Kal didre dépos éoriv. 
ob Enpaiverar 5¢ 7d HSwp odd’ Berar bro rupbds, bre obk arpifer bia yu- 
oxpornra. In place of téiwp, FH N (supported by the Vetus Versio) 
read €\atov; tdwp, the lectio difficilior, found in all the other MSS 
(supported by the Nova Versio), stood without doubt in the arche- 
type; and was explained by Alexander as 76 év 7@ éXalw bdwp (so also 
Vicomercatus and Barthélemy S.-Hilaire). Yet Ideler and Thurot 
(op. cit., XX, 418-19; XXI, 401) find in déwp an insuperable diffi- 
culty, and read €\atov; though Thurot adds quite rightly that the 
presence of €\avov in our MSS is due to correction. The difficulty of 
taking téwp as 76 é&y 7@ €\alw tbdwp seems to me lessened by the con- 
text and contents of the sentence in which it occurs; and even if we 
had not ob6’ éVerau' and da yAuoxpérnra, I believe that téwp could be 
defended; as Capelle has said (Hermes, XLVII [1912], 517), Aristotle 
does not always express himself correctly; his words are often open 
to misunderstanding. 

Cumbustible things are either inflammable or non-inflammable: 
gore 5¢ droyioTa boa ph bypa Svra Ovmard éor (387621). Not all 
fusible things are inflammable (e.g., bronze); not all inflammable 
things are fusible (e.g., wood); some fusible things are inflammable 
(e.g., frankincense). atrvov 8’ [387627] drt 7a wey EtAa AOpdov exer 7d 


1 Bekker’s éféVera: is only a variant in E, which has in the text the nonsensical 
yoxerat, All the other MSS, including 314, have évera. 
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typov Kal bv’ Sov cuvexés ori, Gore SiaxdeoOa, 6 5& xadxds rap’ 
éxacrov pév pépos, ov auvexés 5é Kal EXarrov } Gore PdOya Torfoa’ 
6 6 ABavwrds TH wey obrws TH S’ éxeivws Exer. These last four lines, 
which Alexander does not paraphrase, Thurot (op. cit., XXI, 404) is 
tempted to delete; he does not understand “how the inflammability 
or non-inflammability of a body can depend upon the distribution of 
the aqueous element, and how copper has not enough of the aqueous 
element to make it inflammable,” and in support of his doubt he 
appeals to Aristotle’s definition of inflammables. If he had only 
gone a little farther back, to the definition of combustibles (387a19-22) 
—and §.-Hilaire’s note might have given him the clue—he would 
have seen that in order to be combustible a thing must contain 
moisture disposed in a certain way. A comparison of the two defi- 
nitions shows that, in the definition of inflammables, iypaé must 
mean moist or wet.! So far as doctrine is concerned, there is then 
no reason for suspecting an interpolation. 

Yet even without these four passages—and certain others in 
which Thurot similarly oversteps—Thurot’s instances are quite 
sufficient to justify him in believing, with Bekker, in a faulty arche- 
type. At 368b12 rod xiyaros (or rév Kuyparwyr) is proved to be cor- 
rect by dmoPiaféueva yap &AdAnAa just above; yet rod mvebyaros is 
found in all the MSS except F, in which the genitive was at first 
omitted and trav xuyudrwv was later added; the rod xiyaros in N is 
only the correction of a later hand. The error probably goes back 
to the time of Alexander, in whose paraphrase (124, 8-10) amofiaté- 
peva yap &\Anda is not directly represented. Another clear indication 
of a faulty archetype is 387031 dOpdws] Ecorr, 314 Foorr. dépos 
E, J F, Matrit. 1880 H N. Here dépos, a nonsensical error, which 
probably crept into the text from the line above, must have stood in 
the archetype—the reading of 314 being due to acorrection. d@pdws 
and dépos have a certain general resemblance; and the confusion of 
€ and @ would be expecially easy in uncials. 

There is also some indication of gaps in the MSS: at two differ- 
ent points Olympiodorus gives as lemmata words which do not occur 


1 At 388a31, where wood is mentioned among the vypd, Thurot (op. cit., XX, 416, 
418; XXI, 405) is again misled, taking exception to Alexander’s suggestion that 
green wood may be meant, and accusing Alexander of quibbling upon the two meanings 
of bypéy. 
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in our text. At 31, 2 (ed. Stiive) he heads his zpa@éis € with the 
words zrepi yey obv rods év T@ Gvw Témw, not to be found in our text; 
yet these words and also the next lemma—zepi péy obv Tod avw 
rérov—must, at least in his MS, have stood between airay and 
mepi (34109). And at 346a9 between éxpimifew and the following 
xai there must, in Olympiodorus’ MS, have stood the words avayxn 
rolywy trav abrav peylorwy KiKAwy padiora THY péd\dAOVeaY TodTO 
mone popav (77, 3-4) and xp? yap Todro, tva roAd) Kivnots 7 Sid 7d 
péyeOos yuyvouévyn kal mrelova rhv ayy rownoy (77, 7-8); but in this 
case, unlike the first, the lacuna is not equally great in all the MSS 
(see Stiive’s apparatus): whereas E 314 J F, have merely éxpimifep, 
Feorr. m. 1 Matrit. Ambros. H N have éxpumifew dépa re xal dtaxpivery 
bua. 7d Tod KbkXou peyebos (re om. F Matrit. Ambros.corr, H N; dtaxpi- 
vew va Ambros., dvaxpiver dka AmbroS.corr. m. 1 dtaxpiver da 
Ambro8.rec.; weyebos Fi péyeOos déva [sic] Foorr.m.1). That the 
lemma xp%) yap Tovro, etc., was fully believed by Olympiodorus to 
be a part of the text is shown by his clear labeling of the four ém- 
xeipnuara; but the fact that there is no trace of these lemmata in 
Alexander and Philoponus makes it unsafe to lay much weight upon 
their presence in Olympiodorus.! 


II 


The relationship of the nine chief descendants of this lost arche- 
type has been in part determined:? H and N have been found very 
closely related—more closely than appears from the apparatus of 
Bekker, whose collation of H was apparently less careful than that 
of N, and who consequently out of some 260 errors peculiar to H N 
has attributed four to H alone® and 44 to N alone;* Laurentianus 


1 On Olympiodorus’ MS or MSS see Susemihl, Rhein. Mus., XL (1885), 564, note 3. 

2 Classical Review, XXVII, 252. 

3 340621; 372a11; 378a19; 389620. 

4 Title werewpwv; 339a15; 340a10; 343b19; 344016; 344034; 345b1; 346036; 
346636 (‘‘35” in Bekker’s apparatus, through a misprint); 349b11; 349614; 350616; 
351036; 35406; 355034; 355b5; 357a16; 358a10; 358a15; 359a15; 35908; 361620; 
362a11; 363a15; 363633 o¥d¢; 364032; 365b27; 366025; 368a3; 368a7; 371016; 
372a18; 376026; 376031; 376b1; 376622; 378a2; 379b13; 380a15; 381a7; 38203; 
383623; 387a17; 390a22. The error as regards the title is shared by Brandis, who 
has misled Ideler and Capelle. Capelle writes (Hermes, XLVIII [1913], 330, note 3): 
“In den Bekkerschen Hss. lautet die Uberschrift des 1. Buches Merewpodoycxav & 
(Der Angabe Bekkers, dass in N der Titel Meredpwy laute, widerspricht die Idelers 
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81.1 (S) I now disregard, believing it to be a descendant of the 
Ambrosianus—at least in book i, for which alone I have collated §; 
§8’s occasional freedom from errors of the Ambrosianus, as at 339622, 
35, 345013, is probably an incidental result of contamination from 
E and Parisinus suppl. 314 (Classical Review, XXVII, 252, n. 1). 
E and 314' have been seen to stand together; and so also J and F. 
I praef. p. xiv, der nach Brandis mitteilt dass in N die Uberschrift heisse é« rdv 
perewpodoyixGy BiBAlov [Brandis has f:8d.]¢.) Die anderen Biicher haben keine 


Uberschrift; eine subscriptio hat tberhaupt keins.” The facts are: (1) book i is 
headed in E apwroredovs gidocogov’ | perenpehenue [sic] twy es 5|7o a; in F 


dpicroredous perewpodoyikGy, a; in H ent. merewpwv = (Bekker implies that H 
has perewpodoyixGv); in N dpiororédous perewpwv:—a; (2) in N the title of book ii is: 
A 


dpiororédous peredpwv; B; of book iii: dpurore’ ueredpw, 7 (this is in red ink, and 


A 
appears to have been added afterward, though by the first hand); of book iv; dpirore’ 
perewpwv, 5 (the d- is in red, the rest in black); (3) N has a subscription: rédos rap 5 
BiBrXlwy* radv | peredpwv' | rod dpiororédous. 


1 Parisinus supplément grec 314, s. XIV (so Omont; ss. XII-XIII according to an 
early cataloguer’s insert) is bombycinus; binding calf, with heavy wooden boards. 
The first three gatherings are lost; of the 35 gatherings which remain, all are quater- 
nions except 7’ (ff. 94-99) and A% (ff. 292-95). The signatures, standing at the bottom 
of the first rectos, have in some cases been cut off by the binder’s knife. The folia were 
correctly numbered by an old hand (22-100, 1-100, 1-92; these figures have been made 
consecutive by a modern hand); and some of them have since been wholly or in part 
torn out—41, 130-32, 156-59, 166, 293-95. The second part of the first feuille-de- 
garde and the first part of the second are likewise lost. The pages are 247-48 mm. 
high, 168-73 mm. wide; each contains one column of text 185-90 mm. high and 112- 
20 mm. wide. In ff. 22-96 I have noted no trace of horizontal lines for the text; 
from f. 100 on, the horizontal lines were made by a sharp point from marginal pin- 
pricks (mostly trimmed off). The number of lines to a column varies from 28 to 36, 
averaging about 30, with 60 or 70 letters to the line. The first hand ends at 96r; 
a second hand has done 100r to 129r and 172r to the end; from 133r to 165v the script, 
though much like that of the first hand, is probably by a third. There are marginal 
scholia in red from 22r to 400 and from 100r to 133r, in black from 126v to 1420. The 
titles are in red, and there is occasionally red ornamentation at the beginning or at the 
end of a work; red capitals are frequent, not only in the margin but also in the body of 
the text. The letters of the numerous diagrams and sometimes also parts of the 
diagrams themselves are done in red. 

Contents: 22r—40v dpirrorédous rept yevécews kal pOopas (at the top and bottom 
of 22r are large erasures, perhaps made after the loss of the first three gatherings) ; 
42r-56r dpiororédous perewpodoyixGv, mpGrov; 56r—70r devrepov; 7O0v-77v rplrov; 
78r-88v réraptrov; 89r-96r dpiororédous, wept xpwudrwv; 100r-129r dpicrorédous 
wept Wuxfis; 1337-1420 dpicrorédovs mepl alcPjoewv Kal alc@nrav; 143r-146r 
dpurrorédous, wept pvhuns Kal Tod pvnuovederv; 146r—-1540 dpiororédous, mepi trvov 
kat éypryopoews Kal Tis Kad’ brvoy pavrixis; on 1540 begins dpucrorédous Tept pwaxpo- 
Bibrnros cal BpaxvBiérnros; on 165v ends the De iuventute et senectute, vita et morte; 
173r—2920 dde=dvdpov dppodioréws Tav dpiororédouvs perewpodoyiKdv vrburvnua (a false 
start was made on 172r) ending with 71s (Hayduck 226, 22). This last section was 
collated by Kalbfleisch for Hayduck’s edition of Alexander. 
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A similar group of two MSS is formed by the Matritensis' and 
the Ambrosianus? in the first two books and by the Matritensis and 
Parisinus 1880* in the last two. 


1 Matritensis 41 (olim 185) is described by Graux, ‘‘Notices sommaires des manu- 
scrits grecs d’Espagne et de Portugal, edited by Martin (Nouvelles archives des missions 
scientifiques et littéraires, II, Paris, 1892, 109); also by Graux-Martin in ‘Frag- 
ments inédits de Lydus rept dwonuedr” (Revue de Philologie, XX [1896], 23-35), 
and in ‘Figures tirées d’un manuscrit des Météorologiques d’Aristote’’ (ibid., XXIV 
{1900], 5-18, with plates). It is a quarto MS (the dimensions I do not know) and 
is assigned by Graux to s. XII. 


2 Ambrosianus E.93.sup. (olim 325), s. XII, is an incomplete parchment MS 
bound in brown leather and rebacked. The gatherings—more of them are quaternions 
than anything else—are in some cases irregular. The greater part of the first two have 
been lost; f. 2 should stand after f. 8; ff. 3-8 area trinion; and the gathering beginning 
9r is signed 6; at the end a number of folia have been lost between 332 and 333, and 
one folio after 334. The gatherings are constructed in the usual way—flesh side to 
flesh side and hair side to hair side, with the flesh side outside. The signatures, placed 
in the lower left corner of the first rectos, have in most cases been lost in trimming. 
Lost also are most of the old folio numbers, which stood in the lower right corner of the 
rectos. Since the mutilation of the MS a modern hand has numbered the folia in 
pencil, with no error except at f. 43, which it at first skipped and later marked ‘‘42a’’; 
the folio marked ‘‘43’’ should then have been 44, and so on to the last folio preserved 
(‘‘334’’), which should have been 335. The pages are 262 mm. high, 180 mm. wide; 
each contains one column of text 195-200 mm. high, 122-25 mm. wide. The hori- 
zontal lines, made with a sharp point, number 22 to the column. The script, standing 
below the lines, is full and round, slanting a little to the right. The Aristotle text is 
distinguished from the Alexander by capitals at the beginnings of sections and by 
guillemets in the margin. Diagrams are done in red and black. There are corrections 
by the first hand, in the same brown ink used for the text, and by a later hand, in a 
darker ink which is readily distinguishable. There are also glosses, some in red and 
some in black; those in red occur at the beginning of book i only, and are, I believe, by 
the first hand. 

Contents: (on the second recto of the paper feuille-de-garde) ‘‘Alexandri Aphro- 
disiensis | in Aristot Metheora Comment. | Codex optimus seculo XII scriptus | E.93”; 
on a parchment sheet which follows the feuille-de-garde is written, among other 
things, ‘‘fuit ex libris Octaviani ferrarij”; then two paper sheets, mostly blank; at the 
top of Ir alate hand has supplied a title, "E&yyjoews ddeEdvipov ddpodicéws (sic) els 
Td perewp<odoyiKa> dpirrorédous; f. 1 begins 7d rod bdaros uéyebos (Hayduck 8, 10; 
one folio must have been lost since the MS was examined by Tschiedel for Hay- 
duck; see Hayduck, p. vi) and ends mdpn mupds (339624); f. 2 begins dicews 
(10, 32) and ends d:a ro oxlferGa (340031); the gap between ff. 1 and 2 is filled in 
by ff. 3-8, and 9r begins els dxavés (340031); on 155r begins Book ii (dpiororedous 
perewpodoyixGv B in ornate capitals); f. 332 ends rhy exmtwouv Thy éx TGv (128, 36), 
from which point there is a gap (which apparently did not exist when Tschiedel made 
his collation) running to Ta 77s adrjs picews (370432) at the beginning of f. 333; f. 334, 
the last preserved, ends ws (132, 17); following f. 334 come two paper sheets and 
the second half of the feuille-de-garde, all blank. 

3 Parisinus 1880 (olim Medic.-Reg. 2617)—Thurot’s ‘‘tai’ and Hayduck’s B— 
s. XII, is a parchment MS bound in red leather with gilt tooling. The gatherings 
are quaternions and trinions, with an irregular gathering of three folia at the end; 
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The close relationship of the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus 
may be illustrated by the following instances, in each of which all the 
other MSS agree in the right reading: 


341433 yap om. Matrit. Ambros. 
345013 wapa] = epi Matrit., Ambros.;. 
357024 8] = yap Matrit. Ambros. 

360435 Kat om. Matrit.,; Ambros.1. 
363a7 cvvexeis] = wvvex@s Matrit. Ambros. 
363025 Se] d¢ xai Matrit. Ambros. 
368012 rov = om.. Marit. Ambros. 

36962 re om. Matrit. Ambros. 


No less close is the connection of the Matritensis with Parisinus 
1880; here also I quote only instances in which all the other MSS 
agree in the right reading: 


372a3 thy = om. Matrit. 1880. 

372611 trdpyxovor(v)] tmdpxe Matrit. 1880;. 
372630 yap] 1880var. 8 Matrit. 1880. 
373012 pév om. Matrit., 1880. 

376a22 yap om. Matrit. 1880,. 

379626 as om. Matrit. 1880). 

381625 pty om. Matrit. 1880. 

382016 pds] Gre Matrit. 1880). 

38262 rovrov] rovrwv Matrit. 1880). 
384a28 86 Kai} 86 Matrit. 1880. 
388624 wavra] = ravta peév Matrit. 1880. 
390a16 8 = =«©om. Matrit. 1880. 


The nine MSS fall then into four groups of two each: H and N, E 
and 314, J and F, the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus in the first 


the quaternions are constructed in the usual way; in the trinions the first recto is 
flesh side, the second hair side, the third varies. The folia have been correctly num- 
bered by a modern hand (‘‘1’’ to ‘‘253’’). The pages are 260 mm. high, 180 mm. 
wide; each contains one column of text 189-203 mm. high, 119-21 mm. wide. Dia- 
grams arein red ink. The ink of the text varies between brown and brownish black; 
there are scholia by the first hand, and some by a later hand using darker ink. Here, 
however, it is less easy than in the Ambrosianus to distinguish the corrections of the 
two hands. In respect to signatures, horizontal lines, script, method of distinguishing 
the Aristotle text from the Alexander, the MS closely resembles the Ambrosianus; 
and is probably the work of the same scribe, though Hayduck does not suggest this. 

Contents: feuille-de-garde and two blank leaves; at the top of f. Ir various 
notes by a late hand and the figures “‘F. 40,” ‘“No. 47 secundae,” ‘‘1063,”” ‘‘2617”; 
title: ddetdvdpov ddpodicréws els | y TOv pwerewpodoyixGy (in ornate capitals); ff. Ir 
114r the complete text of Meteorology iii with Alexander’s comment; ff. 115r-253» the 
complete text of Meteorology iv with Alexander’s comment. 
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two books, the Matritensis and 1880 in the last two. How many 
families do these four groups represent? This question, which 
would naturally have come up some time ago, I plan to defer still 
longer, pleading as my excuse the remarkable circumstance that 
the stemma of the first two books and that of the last two are 
different: 

Whereas in the first two books the parent of the Matritensis and 
the Ambrosianus belongs with HN, in the last two the parent of 
the Matritensis and 1880 belongs with JF.’ If, in some of the 
instances which follow, the reading given as correct makes no better 
sense than the reading given as incorrect, my excuse is that, since 
E 314 rarely agree in demonstrable error with any other MS or group 
of MSS, the appearance of the reading of E 314 in another group is 
prima facie evidence of its having stood in the archetype. I quote 
only instances in which the other four MSS agree in the right reading: 


342626 mapa ray] map’ Matrit. Ambros. H N. 

349021 dvexov om. Matrit. Ambros. H N. 

351036 Enporépwvy]  éypdv Matrit. Ambros. HN. (Bekker’s apparatus 
wrongly implies that H has éyporépwv.) 

355a18 wav] = wav 5 #Awos Matrit. Ambros. HN. (Bekker errs in saying 
that H N have was 6 Aus.) 

362a11 Bopéu pév] (p. B. F) Bopéa Matrit. Ambros. HN. (Bekker 
wrongly implies that H has Bopéa: pév.) 

367423 duavpov} duavporepov Matrit. Ambros. H N. 

370627 Kai aitd dvayxn ty} dvayxn xixiov JF Matrit. 1880, = xai 
avrd dvayxn kvkAov edd. Aristotle is speaking of the whirlwind (divos), 
whose origin he illustrates by the little eddies frequently seen on the 
street or ina gateway: when a current is continuously advancing against 
an obstruction, each particle in the current, upon reaching a certain 
point,. is deflected in a certain way; if the obstruction is of a certain 
shape, the particle may be repeatedly deflected until it finds itself 
advancing again in its original direction; if each succeeding particle 
has followed the same course, the series of deflections has resulted in 
a single motion, a &; rovro 8 éori Kixdos* ob yap pia Popa cxyparTos, 
TovTo Kai avTd dvayKn ev elvas (Or TodTo dvdyKy KvKAov eva). Either of 
these readings makes good sense. The former involves an appeal to a 
general principle; the latter, a reference to Aristotle’s doctrine of 
circular motion (cf. Physics 265027 ff.). @v could not easily have been 


1 The connection between 1880 and F has been pointed out by Thurot (op. cit., 
XX, 420). 
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a@ gloss on xvxAov, whereas xvxov could easily have been a gloss on év; 
and even if we were to admit, for the moment, that év could have been 
a gloss on xvxAov, we should meet the further difficulty that the adop- 
tion of the reading ¢v would be far from making necessary the addition 
of xat avrd, whereas in the opposite case—with due respect to the editors 
—the deletion of xai airé is almost necessary—unless indeed we are to 
admit a bit of rhetoric crabbed beyond Aristotle’s ordinary usage. 

371a9 rvddr] 6 rupov J F Matrit. 1880. (Bekker errs in attributing 
this error to H as well.) 

372a2 3 év ry] 8 ris J F Matrit. 1880. 

372028 irép ra] om. JF; Matrit. 1880. trép Free. (Bekker says: 
trép ra margo F; but I have been unable to find the ra.) 

372627 otrw] = ovderw J F Matrit. 1880. 

373a7 » rd (ante AA) ~— om. Eeorr. J F; Matrit. 1880. 

37369 otk = =om. J; F; Matrit. 1880,. (6 in Bekker’s apparatus is proba- 
bly a misprint for ovx.) 

376028 zy] yx JF Matrit. 1880corr. (Bekker errs in attributing the 
reading 77 to H also.) xm 1880; a 314, 

383627 ddwp Kai édaov] é. xai 3. J F Matrit. 1880. 

384029 efapeferar] dueEarpeOecdv J F Matrit. 1880. 

385a14-16 édarév dvjAarov (dvéAarov) are thrown back 76 letters, behind 
Opavoriv, by J F Matrit. 1880. (H does not share the error dvé\arov 
attributed to it by Bekker.) 

385a30 wavral tavta J F Matrit. 1880. 


The total number of instances in which the Matritensis and the 
Ambrosianus agree in probable error with H N I reckon at about 35; 
the total number in which the Matritensis and 1880 agree in probable 
error with J F, at about 90. Since, however, the stemma is in neither 
case absolutely clear-cut—the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus 
agreeing with J F in some dozen cases, and the Matritensis and 1880 
agreeing with H N in some half-dozen—I give in full the evidence 
against my view: 

339635 Hiv évreibev] = é. 9. J F Matrit. Ambros. 
342630 rwés Kal xadrovpevwv Ivayopeiwr] twes xadovpevoy Il. JF 

Matrit. Ambros. kaAovpevov II. rwes HN. 

35705 rod] del. (ut videtur) Heorr. om. J F Matrit. Ambros. 
363016 peiLwv Kal mAciwv kai] peiLwv cat E peiLw Kal mdeiwv Kat 

Fy peilw kat mAeiw cai J Matrit. Ambros. 

364026 dzroXelrer Te] amoXelre Fy amroXetrerat J Matrit. Ambros. 
366620 yi(y)verar yap] yap yi(y)vera J F; Matrit. Ambros. 
367634 apdeor wodAdkis HyEpas] oeiee Hyepas Matrit. Ambros. oein 


Huepas J cele Huepov F Hepas mpdeor woAAdKs E 314. 
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368024 mwavrodaras ddinor pwvds] mavrodampy dino. doviv J F Matrit. 
Ambros. 

368625 6 om. JF Matrit. Ambros. 

368633 yi(y)veras ceopos] y(y)vovrae cacopot J Frec. Matrit. Ambros. 
yivovra caop F;. 

369b1 of = om. J F Matrit. Ambros. 

370030 peraBddAd\ovca «6 om. ~ JF ~Matrit. (The Ambrosianus is not 
available.) 

370629 dre dowep Stay] Grav F, ~— ou Grav dowep Matrit. 1880, H, N. 
(Bekker wrongly implies that H does not share this error.) 

371421 rv ~=— om. Matrit. 1880 H N. 

371632 oidé]  — ovde 5 Matrit. 1880 H N. 

372a14 te yeéyove(v) olor] ei yéyove(v) ofov Ecorr. Matrit. 1880: Ni 
yéyovey olov F = om. «J. (H reads ei yéyovev ofov, but it is possible 
that the «i may be the result of correction. The silk gauze with which 
the entire surface of H was covered two years ago makes it very hard, in 
some places, to determine the original reading.) 

384022 xwpiferai]  yxwpiferac cai Matrit. 1880 HN. (Bekker errs in 
attributing this error to F also.) 


It will be noted that out of these 17 instances four are trivial 
(363a16, 364026, 369b1, 371632), and several others can be easily 
explained. At 339635, for instance, évredOev jyiv, which is lectio 
difficilior and makes the same sense, may have stood in the arche- 
type, the reading jyiv évredfev being due to independent simpli- 
fication of the order by the parent of H N and the parent of E 314; 
of such simplification there are abundant instances in the MSS of the 
Meteorology. At 366620 the archetype and some of its descendants 
may have had after otpyow something which the parent of J F and 
the parent of the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus took for heavy 
punctuation; independent correction to yap yiverat would then 
have been easy. At 342630 xai xadovuévwy IvOayopeiwv, or the 
like, may have been a gloss in the archetype (cf. the passages quoted 
by Ideler). At 367634 ceie. could easily have arisen as a gloss. 
At 370629 the scribe of the archetype, omitting at first -. domep 6r-, 
may have corrected by adding 67: Sorep above; if this correction 
was exactly reproduced in the grandparent of J F Matrit. 1880, 
the readings of the extant MSS could be easily understood. At 
368625 and 371a21 the articles are not necessary; their presence may 
be the result of independent correction. There remain, as real 
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stumbling-blocks to the solution I propose,! 35765, 368a24, 368033, 
370030, 372014, 384022. 

If that solution is right—and from now on I shall assume that it 
is—it would be interesting to know whether the parent of the Ambro- 
sianus was also the parent of 1880; if, as appears likely, the two MSS 
are the work of the same scribe, it is of course natural to suppose 
that they have the same parent; but I see no means of proof, except 
such proof as could be gained through an examination of S (for which 
I have rotographs of the first book only).? 

Our four groups of MSS having now been reduced to three— 
though the constitution of the groups in the first half of the text 
is not the same as in the second half—we can no longer avoid the 
question whether these three groups represent three families or 
two; if two, the consensus of E and 314 is worth that of all the 
other MSS put together; if three, many readings of the editions® must 
represent individual error of the E 314 family. 

The group E 314 has many more peculiar readings than has 
any other group, H N making a poor second. In a large proportion 
of the instances in which E 314 diverge from the other MSS, either of 


the readings, as I pointed out in my former article, can be made to 
yield satisfactory sense—suggesting that here, as in other works, the 
Physics for instance, the text has suffered a recension, or a series of 
recensions.* Is it possible to discern any general differences between 


1 Further objection might perhaps receive some support from the fact that the 
Matritensis and 1880 share with H N no omission of more then one word (disregarding 
363a2, where the omission, probably caused by the presence of els rhv évraiéa 
olxounévnv in 362b35-36, is shared by E) and that the Matritensis and the Ambrosi- 
anus share with J F no omission of more than two words. 


2 See above, p.195. I lay little weight upon the fact that in books i and ii (70 pages 
in Bekker’s small edition) the Matritensis shares only about 30 probable errors with 
the Ambrosianus, whereas in books iii and iv (42 pages) it shares about 40 probable 
errors with 1880. 


3T have pointed out in my former article that the Aldine text is closely related 
to Vindobonensis phil. graec. 75, a direct descendant of 314. A propos of 75, I may 
here correct an error of Vogel-Gardthausen, p. 104, which was apparently due to reli- 
ance upon Buhle: the name of the scribe is not AvxavdvAns, but, as in Lambeck-Kollar 
and Nessel, Kuxavdvdns. 


4Diels, “Zur Textgeschichte der Aristotelischen Physik,” Abhandlungen der 
Kénigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1882, pp. 35-36. Cf. V. Rose, De 
Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate, Berlin, 1854, p. 187; S.-Hilaire, pp, Ixxxvii- 
lxxxviii, 
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the readings of E 314 on the one hand and those of all the other 
MSS on the other hand? 

Where one reading involves hiatus and the other avoids it, the 
reading which involves hiatus is more often that of E 314. In the 
use of of7w and ofrws before consonants, the cases in which E 314 
read olrw and the other MSS read otrws are only about half as 
numerous as those in which E 314 read obrws and the other MSS 
read oirw. In the similar matter of was and Gas there are two 
instances on each side. Where the alternative readings concern 
only a change in the order of words—disregarding cases where the 
desire to avoid hiatus might have been a motive to correction—it is 
almost impossible to say, in half the cases, that the one order is more 
simple and the other more complex; in the other half the suspicion 
of simplification falls less often on E 314 than on the other MSS. 
E 314 much more often omit the article where the other MSS have 
it, than vice versa; and in the majority of these cases the omission 
makes lectio difficilior.' 

These facts, however, I take to indicate, not that the other MSS 
form a single family, but that E 314 have preserved the tradition 
faithfully in many instances in which the other families have inde- 
pendently suffered correction; for it is unlikely that the Meteorology 
was ever completed, much less polished for publication? 

And in the remaining cases of minor alternatives—a miscellaneous 
lot—E 314 can claim no more lectiones difficiliores than can the 
other MSS. I give a few of those which show the suspicion of 
correction which rests on E 314: 


340633 dvwrépw] = dvw E314edd. (The rozos here referred to is the same 
as the dvw romos of 340030; but this is no warrant for changing 
dvwrépw to dvw.) 

350628 eis] éx’ Feorr. E 314 edd. (eis, the lectio difficilior, is certainly 
permissible, either as a substitute for éri [Eucken, Ueber den Sprach- 
gebrauch des Aristoteles, pp. 32-33] or as meaning “into a small body of 
water.” é2’ éAcyov, as interpreted by Ideler and S.-Hilaire, becomes 
almost equivalent to xara puxpov.) 


1 At 341a15, where E has depudy, the lectio difficilior, and 314 and the other MSS 
and Bekker have 7d Oepydv, Ideler thinks the article is better omitted; at 347627, a 
similar instance, where E 314 and Bekker have 7d Oepudy and the other MSS have 
Gepudv, Ideler retains the article. 


2 Thurot, op. cit., XX, 416. 
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352b5 dev(v)dovs elvad tivas] Tous pév devdous eva E, edd. Bonitz (Aristo- 
telische Studien, II, 420) Tous pev devvdous elvai tivas Feorr. 314. 
(The very bold construction ris pév .... 6 8 apparently stood in 
the parent of E 314. In its favor, though not conclusive, is the fact 
that the reason following is, strictly speaking, not a reason why some 
rivers never fail and some do fail, but a reason why some never fail. 
tovs 5¢ uy may therefore have been an afterthought.) 

358030 GAN’ H] «= GAA E314 edd. (dAQ’ 77 is lectio difficilior, both in itself 

~ and because of the preceding dA’ 7, which means “except.” It falls 
in the third of the classes enumerated by Professor Cook Wilson, “On 
the Use of dAX’ 7 in Aristotle,”’ Classical Quarterly, III [1909], 121 ff.) 

35962 rovrwy] = rovrwy ovv E 314 edd. (See Kihner-Gerth, § 546, 5, B; 
Diels, op. cit., p. 15.) 

375b22 domepel dgova ryv eh’ 7] —s das. rept dkova rHv ep’ 7 Matrit. 1880corr. 
Gomep dgova thv éd’ dav 9 E as mepi tov agova tiv éd’ Hv % 314. 
womep dfova tiv éh’ 7 4 Bek. Id. Bussemaker. (Ideler is no doubt right 
in saying that it is more natural to speak of the cone as formed by the 
revolution of the triangle yux around the line 7m [riv ép’ 7 7 yx or the 
like, “the line of which yx is a part’’] than to speak of it as produced by 
revolution around 7x [ryv éd’ 7 nx, “the line x’’]; but, by the same 
token, the latter is lectio difficilior.) 

384030 ws] domep E 314 Feorr.edd. (Possibly the parent of E 314 some- 
times avoided this use of &s; cf. 38305 as] — olov E 314 Bek.) 


These minor instances, then, do not by any means prove that 
there are not three families of MSS. A number of more serious 
cases, which can be adduced against my supposition, I plan to 
examine in greater detail. 


344012 gopas] E 314 Philop. edd. odaipas cet. (In order to defend 
the supposition that there are three families, we must suppose that 
odaipas arose by two independent errors—which in view of the pre- 
ceding rijs is likely; or we must interpret it of the sphere of the heavens 
in general [and it is doubtful if Aristotle ever employs the word in this 
sense; yet see De caelo 289a29-30, where he apparently thinks of the 
sun and stars as in the same sphere]; or, finally, we must interpret it of 
the sphere of the moon; we could scarcely demand that it be named so 
outright, since it has just above [344a9] been referred to as the éyxvxAuos 
dopa. In either of the last two cases there is hendiadys.) 

349420 efva:] E, (ut videtur) 314 Far. évra cet. (6vra, involving 
a violent anacoluthon of a kind for which, so far as I can find, there is no 
parallel, must have stood in the archetype; correction to efvac would 

be easy. Thurot [op. cit., XX, 419] seems to have been under a 
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misapprehension as to the reading of E, though Bekker’s report is 
correct. Cf. Physics 208625; Diels, p. 22.) 

354625 mwavrwv écyarov dG?’ as of wréioro] mavrwv EcxaTov «iB ads of 
mAdoroa rotro Matrit. rtovrwy écyatov df’ ws of mielora Tovro 
Ambros.  rovrwy écxarov d& as mreioro rotro HN  rovrwv 
€oxarov «ite &s of mAdioro Alexander 10 écyarov elre ws moAXoi 
Olympiodorus. (mdvrwv means “of all the four elements of the xaos,” 
not “‘of all the spheres or layers.” It was this ambiguity which prob- 
ably led to the gloss or correction rovrwv, whether in the archetype or, 
independently, in latter MSS. For oi wAcioro, as well as for Aristotle, 
fire was the last of the cosmic elements; but the former thought of fire 
as pervading also the heavens, where the latter puts aifyp. See Gilbert, 
Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums, Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 664.) 

360a?4 gvvicraro dv 6] edd. cuvvicraro av E; ovvioraro dv avw 
Keorr. ovvicrar’ adv 6 avw 314 ovvictata 6 avw cet. (cvri- 
orata. & dvw must have stood in the archetype, dvw springing from 
dy 6 either by an error of sight or by an error of hearing. 314 per- 
haps represents a correction made by the parent of E 314; E alone 
ventured to drop the objectionable dvw.) 

376b22-28 rav piv... . événevey om. E Alexander & yAws.... 
évéyevev om. 314. Olympiodorus had at least a part of these words. 
(Cf. Ideler and S.-Hilaire, ad loc.; Thurot, op. cit., XX, 419. If, in 
spite of Alexander, these words belong here, the instance is irrelevant 
to our purpose; if they are an insertion, or if they belong somewhere 
else, the difficulty can be explained away by supposing that in the 
archetype they stood in the margin or were in some way marked as 
questionable.) 

377a10 peonuBpias doy] peonuBpiav dow E 314 edd. peonpuBpias 
éoov J F 1880 HN peonuBpias doav Matrit. (The reading of the 
majority of MSS must here again have stood in the archetype; the par- 
ent of E 314 made the necessary simple correction.) 

380b1 ro 7d] E 314 edd. ro cet. (The omission of the necessary rd 
may have been due to haplography in the archetype—corrected by the 
parent of E 314—or ‘to independent haplography by the heads of the 
other two families.) 

382025 mpéal E 314 Ji 1880corr. H anéis Ivar. F Matrit. 1880, N. 
(wéis, Which makes nonsense, must have stood in the archetype and 
been independently corrected.) 

386b4-5 éviore . . . . ovvépxerae om. J Matrit. 1880, H post dpe 
coll. F. (Since the words appear as a lemma in Olympiodorus, they 
are probably not due to insertion. Perhaps in the archetype they 
were crossed out or stood in the margin; if not, we must think of them 
as supplied from Olympiodorus or from some lost MS by F, by N, and 
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by the parent of E 314 [see Thurot, op. cit., XXI, 403]. For free han- 
dling of the text by the last, we have seen evidence above. N is arbitrary 
in making transpositions [342a30, 342b1, 343624, 349a12, 349426, 352a8 
yily)vovrar xelpovs] x. y. N; 352624] and in other ways also: 
344632 avevparos] aveypatwv N; 348a14 duever] yeyove Ni; 
348433 i] ov N; 34906 é&] rd N; 349619 dpA0v] dpdrov 
pav N; 35361 atrois]  airav N; N’s frequent error of wpo- for rpoo- 
is no doubt unintentional. For arbitrary changes in F see below, 
p. 214, n. 2.) 

389b15 Suws 8] opos F, dds Ji Feorr. Matrit. 1880: H. (cAws 
probably stood in the archetype.) 


The explanations which I have suggested for the alternative 
readings above do not, I am aware, prove that there are three families; 
but I believe they do prove that what at first sight appears evidence 
for the two-family theory can be accounted for in other ways. 

It is undeniable, however, that the E 314 family is especially 
important because of its relation to the Greek commentators. Even 
after taking the precautions necessary in using the commentators,! 
the mere numerical preponderance of their agreements with E 314 
is significant. From the lists which follow I have excluded the 
numerous instances in which the MSS of the commentators offer the 
same variety as do those of the Meteorology itself. 


340a11 Adyov éxav doov] = Exe Adyov dv E 314 Alex. text Philop. lemma. 
(Olympiodorus’ lemma ends with the words Adyov éxev-) 

345617 pyre icoraxas pyre (yyr’)] py ivoraxas pdt (und?) E 314 
Alex. text Philop. lemmata. 

364630 dorpamas St rowodor(v) pdducra] dotparas 8p... F = darpamrator 
8 pdduora E 314 Alex. text. 

370022 re ~=— om. E314 Alex. lemma. (The Ambrosianus is not available.) 

370013 dudw ratra dSvvdper] 7.a.8. F a.8.7. E 314 Alex. lemma 
Olympiod. lemma edd. 

375634 76 kun] Olympiod. lemma om. E; 314 Alex. text. 

376a11 ku (post rijs)] jx Erec. 314 Alex. text Olympiod. text. (7 
3... . «are omitted by E,; but the preceding px offers an easy 
explanation of the omission if we suppose the parent of E to have 
read px.) 

377a10 Sow] E 314 Alex. text écav Matrit. écov cet. (See above, 
p. 204.) 

377410 xardrepov] xatwrépw E 314 Alex. text § xatwrepos Bek. 


1 See Diels, p. 23; Hicks, De anima, pp. lxxix-lxxxii. 
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377029 mepi rapyAiwv] Alex. text Olympiod. lemma map’ HArtwv N epi 
mapyndiov E; 314 Alex. lemma edd. mept Tav mapyAiwv Ecorr, (A 
clear instance of the unreliability of the lemmata.) 

389025 Set] ype Ei, py Ecorr. 314 Alex. text. 


These instances are to some extent offset by occasional agreement 
of Alexander with some other group; for, as in the De anima (see 
Hicks, p. lxxxii), Alexander does not agree with E alone: 


354625 mavrwr] tovrwy J F Ambros. HN Alex. text = 7d Olympiod. 
lemma. (See above, p. 204.) 

356012 raow] maw HN Alex. text. (The reading of H is possibly 
due to correction; Bekker, who collated H before it was repaired, 
implies that it reads maovw.) 

37208 Kepavvipevor] kepavvupevov Ecorr. Feorr. H N Alex. text. 

375a2 owixqy] dowxiav J F Matrit. 1880 Alex. lemma Olympiod. text. 

37806 &kacracba) Swacba ddixveiobor Hi N Ecorr.  SvvacGar duxveirba 
Hvar. 1880corr. Alex. text SwvacGar SuxveioOar thy yw Foorr. 

382a20 §& édActrov] 314 Matrit. 8 Aerrov E; 8€ Aerov Ecorr. J F 
1880 8¢ Aerrdv xai H N Alex. text. 


In book i, for which alone I have collated the Aldine Aristotle, I 
note only one instance which could be used to support Susemihl’s 
words (Rhein. Mus., XL, 564, note 3), ‘‘ Die Quelle der Aldina steht 
jedoch der des Alexandros von Aphrodisias noch ungleich niher als 
E”; and that one is indecisive: 345a23 syxbxAvov] Olympiod. 
lemma TO HuxiKrLoy Matrit. ed. Ald. Alex. text. I do, however, 
note one agreement in real error between the Aldine Aristotle and 
the Aldine Alexander: both omit the necessary xal at 342035. 
Hence I suspect that Susemihl, writing before the publication of 
Hayduck’s Alexander, may have been misled by contaminated 
lemmata in the Aldine Alexander. If Susemihl is right, 314 gains 
in value (see above, p. 201, n. 3). To judge once more by the 
first book alone, Alexander is no more closely related to the Aldine 
Aristotle than are Philoponus' and Olympiodorus.? 


1340624 deyouévou] Neyouévou Kal xadoupévov 314 ed. Ald. Philop. text 
éxouévov Olympiod. lemma. 

234105 éori(v) cal rovrwy xal mro\X\Gyv &\dwy Philop. cod. V lemma TOUT WY 
éori xal rdv &d\d\wy Philop. cod. M lemma éori rotrwy kal mroddGv 5é dd\d\wv 
ed. Ald. Olympiod. lemma éort xal rovrwy kal &\\wy woddGy Parisini grec 2035, 
suppl. grec 642 éort kal rovrwy kal wod\ddv Nj. 

353a15 8 re xpdvos odx] 8 re 6 xpévos obx Vindob. 75 otre 6 xpdvos odx S 
otre 6 xp6vos Olympiod. lemma otre xpévos ed. Ald. 
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Philoponus agrees with E 314 much more consistently than does 
Alexander. And this is truer of codex M than of codex V, as for 
instance: 


342030 xdrw ratra ceAnvys| JF Ambros.corr.-V lemma = xdrw oeAnvays 
ravra E 314 M lemma katw tavtra Matrit. KaTw TavTa KaTw 
cweAnvys Ambros.. = rata xdtw weAjvns N Olympiod. lemma. 

342036 d xai éxi] J V lemma 8 «ait E 314 M lemma 5e(8) emi 
F Matrit. Ambros. H N. 

346b12 éxzi(u)rpapevys| JF, (ut videtur) Matrit. Ambros. H N V lemma 
éumipmrpapevys E 314 Feorr. M lemma (Bekker errs in attributing this 
reading to N). (Stephanus’ Thesaurus gives no instance of éxmpmpdvat 
from the classical period; but the form is attested for 367a10.) 


Olympiodorus agrees with E 314 less consistently than does 
Alexander: in many cases he agrees with E alone; in some cases 
with F alone, with Matrit. Ambros. H N (in book i), with J F Matrit. 
1880 (in books iii and iv); in one or two cases with 314, with H, with 
N, with HN, with Matrit. 1880 (in book iii). 

If then the archetype of the Meteorology MSS antedates Alex- 
ander, we must think of both Alexander and Olympiodorus as work- 
ing with more than one MS or with a MS containing variants. If it 
does not, we must infer that some MSS and MS families have been 
independently corrected from Alexander and from Olympiodorus; 
or that they have been independently corrected on older MSS now 
Jost; or that the archetype had numerous variants.! If the arche- 
type antedates Philoponus, Philoponus’ MS belonged to the E 314 
family; if it is later than Philoponus, we must infer that the E 314 
family has been corrected on Philoponus or on some MS preserving 
the tradition of Philoponus’ MS, or that the archetype had variants. 
In any case, the evidence afforded by the commentators, so far as I 
am acquainted with it, does nothing more than to cast suspicion 
upon the three-family theory. If in the Meteorology, as, according 
to Diels, in the Physics, the archetype is later than the commentators, 
and if, as in the Physics, the condition of the MSS is due to a com- 
bination of the various processes suggested, the suspicion cast 
becomes negligible. The chief advantage of knowing the date of the 
archetype would then be that it would afford a basis for judging 


1 Diels, p. 19. 
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the value of the commentators’ texts—-for it is of course conceivable 
that an early commentator may have used a text distinctly poorer 
than a late MS.! 

In trying to fix the date of the archetype I have looked first for 
passages which the archetype must have had and the commentators 
lack and for passages which the archetype must have lacked and the 
commentators have. But I find only the four Olympiodorus lemmata 
mentioned above in I and the three passages adduced by Thurot 
(op. cit., XX, 419; XXI, 404). Of these last three, 376622-28 and 
387b627-31 have been discussed above and are inconclusive; there 
remains 384b14-15, where ore mpds mai dudorépwr Setrar’ did 
&dvrov (37 letters) is not found in any of the MSS nor in either of 
the Greek-Latin translations. Olympiodorus probably had these 
words before him (cf. 313, 1 ff.), and Alexander paraphrases: gore 
mpos Thy whi dudorépwv aire bet’ 516 obk ore AvTds. The words in 
question elucidate the text correctly, but they are not indispensable; 
and the instance is therefore inconclusive. The Olympiodorus 
lemmata have also been seen to be inconclusive, since they seem not 
to have stood in the earlier commentators. 

That the archetype was written in uncials is made likely by 
paleographical considerations: 


360a31 Sez] det E 314. 

377a22 dn reA€ws] = mavredds E 314. (I can see no gain in abandoning 
the MS readings, with the recent editors, for 43n wavreAds.) 

387a31 (see above, p. 193). 

38801 airy]  dnAov E. 


The number of letters to the line in the archetype is uncertain; 
perhaps it was nine. Of the individual] errors of E which give a 
clue to some ancestor’s length of line—excluding those in which 
homoeoteleuton or the like was probably a factor—a majority suggest 
a nine-letter line or a sixteen-letter line; and the same is true of the 
individual errors of 314. Of like errors shared by E and 314 a major- 
ity suggest lines of nine, twelve, or sixteen letters. Of the three lost 
MSS thus indicated, the one with the twelve-letter line was no doubt 
farther back than the latest common ancestor of E and 314; if it had 


1 Diels, p. 23. 
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been identical with this latest common ancestor, we should expect to 
find traces of the twelve-letter line among the individual errors of E 
and of 314. It is in the MS with the sixteen-letter line that I incline 
to see this latest common ancestor:! 

345020 # rov rod ydéAaxros (15) om. EF). 

388a9 ws éXatov Kal wirra (16) om. F}. 


385a13-15 podaxrov .. . . dxdraxrov (64 letters) in 314 follows Opavoréy 
. . + « Gdacrov (32 letters). 


The MS with twelve letters to the line may have been the lowest 
common ancestor of E, 314, and the Vetus Versio (see ‘Mediaeval 
Versions of Aristotle’s Meteorology,” in the next number): 


37309 olov . . . . AB (12 letters) om. E 314. 

380a34-b3 the Vetus Versio transposes ovdtvy . . . . typay (73 letters) after 
oupBaive ... . drorot (124 letters). 

383633 the Vetus omits éypaivera: . . . . odderépov (22 or 24 letters). 


The chief indications of a nine-letter line back of the parent of 
E and 314 are: 


339a7 drodotva: (9) om. E 314. 

345633 Aeyouevov (9) om. E 314 (homoeoteleuton). 

364a1 érve yap dy (10) om. E 314. 

377016 Hyuxv«d~ov (10) om. E; 314. 

380616 7 tdarades (9) om. J; E; 314 (homoeoteleuton). 

369619 E, 314 have an extra dudorépws pév (from 20 letters below) after 


kat. 
344029 dudidwow ... . Todro peivee] duadidwow . . . . rovro dupeivee 
E 314 (there are 27 letters in dudidwow . . . . rovro). 


Probably one of the lost MSS had columns or pages of about 175 
letters: after 365611 pjyrvo8a. E and. 314 repeat xai ird robrwr 
Tov amoppnyvupevwr Ko\wvav éumurrovtwv celeoPar from 67-8 (175 
letters above, preceded by p7yrvaGar); and at 349a35 ofov is omitted 
by E, being added at 64 after pety (176 letters below) by E 314. 
Hither of these instances without the other would be insignificant; 
the agreement of the two is very striking, especially in view of the 
omission by L of 185 letters in De generatione et corruptione 334031 

1The instances which follow are in part offset by 350a32, where, after uépous, 
E has ad’rod ra dxp (afterward deleted by the first hand) from 31 letters above, and 


314 has adrod. Perhaps two MSS in succession had sixteen-letter lines. I note 
also in the De caelo 311632 an omission by E of 16 letters. 
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and the omission by M of 365 letters in De caelo 309a4. It is prob- 
ably a mere coincidence that 175 is almost exactly a quarter of the 
number of letters which 314 and the corrector of E jump forward at 
386b3 (they insert, from 709 letters below, 4 els Baos rod émrurédou 
after ovmévar), counting out in 64 the questionable éviore.... 
ouvépxerat. It happens also that in 360a17—21 (éred} . . . . Bdwp), 
the section which Ideler thinks misplaced, there are 178 letters. 

If we connect this 175-letter column or page with the nine- 
letter line, it is of course a temptation to identify our reconstruction 
with the archetype (compare the 160-68-letter column or page and 
9-10-letter line of which Professor Clark, Primitive text of the Gospels 
and Acts, p. 72, sees evidence in the Gospels); but I am fully aware 
of the uncertain character of my evidence. Clearer evidence might 
possibly be found by one who could decipher the 42-45 letters 
erased in J after peonuBpiay 37132. 

In support of a nine-letter line in the archetype may be adduced 
certain omissions in other MSS: 


368a30 <«iciv air] Matrit. Ambros. N aitu eioiv 314 éoriv air 
E Feorr. H om. J Fi. 

376014 petLov .. . . rs B (18 letters) om. J F,; Matrit. 1880 E, 314 
(though I suspect that these words may be an interpolation). 

37607 wai. . . . MK (19 letters) habent Heorr. 314 Alex. om. JF 
Matrit. 1880 H, N E. 

376631 rod xvxAov «© om. HN. 


I have already referred to 38664, where the questionable words 
éviore . . . . ouvépxerac (37 letters) are omitted by J Matrit. 
1880, H and are thrown 45 letters ahead (after mépor) by F. If 
these words stood in the archetype, there must have been something 
about them which misled not only the parent of the Vetus Versio 
and J F Matrit. 1880 but also the parent of H N, and which (in spite 
of at least one intervening generation in each case) N and the parent 
of E 314 got right; with nine letters to the line the error would be 
easily explicable. It is probably only a coincidence that the number 
of letters omitted is about half of 76, the number of letters (OQpavardv 
. . . . Gvedxrov) transposed by J F Matrit. 1880 at 385a14—-16, and 
that at 383b22-23 the phrases ws of rayou and ws 6 xépayos omitted 
by EH N might each have filled a nine-letter line. 
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How much light the MSS of the De generatione et corruptione may 
throw upon their archetype, I do not know; Bekker’s four MSS all 
bear traces of a nine-letter line. From Table I, based wholly on 
Bekker’s apparatus, I exclude omissions of seven letters or less and 
omissions in which homoeoteleuton or the like might obviously have 
been a factor. Out of 18 omissions represented in this table it will 
be noted that all but six come within one of being multiples of nine. 
Similarly out of 28 omissions in which homoeoteleuton may have 
played a part all but 15 come within one of being multiples of nine. 
This evidence speaks much more clearly than does the evidence of 


TABLE I 








Letters Omitted 




















the Meteorology; if it is permissible to argue from the archetype of 
one work to the archetype of another, we may see here a further 
indication of a nine-letter line in the archetype of the Meteorology. 

The position of the Escorial fragment in the stemma cannot be 
exactly determined. It is not an ancestor or a descendant of any 
MS which I have collated. It shares one trivial error with N, one 
slight error with J F, one serious error (though possibly originating 
in a variant) with Matrit. Ambros. 

As to the relative value of the MSS, my collation of the leommata 
and citations of the commentators has persuaded me that E, in spite 
of its countless individual errors and the countless corrections by 
various hands not easily to be distinguished, is more valuable than J, 
which I formerly preferred. E and J are of course the two most 


1W-I-11; see my former article. I have since collated this fragment from 
rotographs. 
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valuable MSS. J and F are more important in books i and ii, where 
they stand alone, than in books iii and iv, where they are supported 
by the Matritensis and 1880: H and N are more important in books 
iii and iv, where they stand alone, than in books i and ii, where they 
are supported by the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus. F, which 
Bekker valued highly, is contaminated;! in books i and ii it affords 


1 F is contaminated not only from E 314 but also from N: 


341624 rot om. F, N;. 

344a9 éori(v)] tora F, N. 

35767 7O vyp@) —s rds Wypdv N bypdy F, T@ THs Oardoons vyp¢ Feorr. 
(Bekker wrongly implies that F, has dyp@.) 

363a15 7d om. FN;. (Bekker wrongly implies that N, has 7d.) 

365623 mwpébrepor] mporépos FN. (Bekker wrongly implies that F has 
mwpbrepov.) 

367414 yi(y) vera] ylvovra F Heorr, N. 

368a11 ay ody] Frec, ay FL N ov J Feorr. m. 1, (Bekker’s report is 
misleading.) 

372620 pev om. F N;, 314. 

380a29 4 om. F Nj. 

384b22 dors whits cal rHéis] tT. kal mw. F é7r.xaimw. N. 

384626 woretrac] moe FN. 

388627 rod om. F, N. (Bekker wrongly implies that F, has rod.) 

389al 5é (post raidra) om. FN. 

389612 4] kal FN, 
That it is not N which is contaminated from F is shown by the following: 

349alléorly om.F HN. (Bekker wrongly implies that F has éerly.) 

363a21 évavrlo ricc(v)] évavtla elcly HN eloity évavrion F. (Bekker’s 
report is misleading.) 

363a28 av’rod]) a’rdvy Fj HN. (Bekker wrongly implies that F, has adrod.) 

363b1 of 7d] ot} HN © F. 

364629 Opackias] Opacklas J, kal Opacklas cal F H N om. Ej. 

366b17 rapardjowrv orev) mapardjowv moet F HN TapamdHiow tovey 
E 314 edd. (Bekker wrongly implies that F has rouety.) 

368a3 dy (post yap) om. FHN. (Bekker fails to report the error of F and 
reports wrongly the error of H.) 

371a29 wrdvra om. F; HN. (Bekker wrongty implies that F, has rdvra.) 

371b5 9] xal F, HN. (Bekker wrongly implies that F, and H have 7.) 

375b11 e]} 6 F,H,N,. . 

384a17 xat (ante bSaros) om. FHN. 

385612 dda] tikov FHN. (Bekker wrongly implies that F and H have 
édXa.) 

386b12-15 7d yap EdrxecOar ... . 7d éwlredov om. H post 8» coll. N 
post Al@os coll. F,. (After 7d éwlredov F, repeated cuvvexés bv and then 
deleted these four words.) 


I am tempted to think that contamination is responsible also for the occasional 
agreements with Olympiodorus, but I note that in the Physics Diels (p. 17) values F 
highly because of its agreements with Simplicius. 
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a useful check on J. 314 is also contaminated;! yet, in spite of this 
and in spite of its occasional suspicious agreements with corrections 
in E,? I still adhere to my opinion that it is more valuable than any 
other one late MS. It is possible that something might be gained 
from a collation of Oratorianus (Naples) XXII, 1, of Vaticanus 253, 
and of the Bodleianus (Auct. T. III. 21); these alone, of the minor 
MSS which I have examined, appear to be related to E 314; a brief 
examination suggests that none of these will be found agreeing in 
error with E, with 314, or with Vindobonensis 75. H has the fewest 
individual errors, with the Matritensis second, and J third; but the 
individual errors of the parent of H N, as of the parent of E 314, were 
probably very numerous. 

The chief weaknesses of Bekker’s apparatus—apart from its 
numerous inaccuracies*—are that it affords no direct check upon E 
(see my former article), and that it disregards one MS slightly older 
than E and one group of MSS considerably older than either F or 
HN; both in the first half of the work and in the second I believe F 


1314 is contaminated from H N: 


34469 dalvec bat] péperOa: Matrit. Ambros. H N 314. 

35206 fs] viv Matrit. Ambros. H 314 (Bekker errs in attributing this 
error to F also.) Thy yn» N. 

358627 dorep] &omep ov5¢ Feorr. H N 314. 

379621 rererwcews] redadrntos H N 314. 

38362 rodro] rovro r> HN (Bekker errs in attributing this error to E also.) 
rotrw 7d 314. 


2 E.g.: 349620 cuuBalve perv cat] ox. E, N x.o. Eeorr, 314. 

350627 érayevero) érapuevero EF, Ere érayusevdero Ere, 314. 

351619 eixds] elxérws Erec, 314. 

356b8 ws] Somrep Ey om. Egorr, 314. 

360a14 kal] kal 7d E, om. Ecorr, 314. 

375614 rdéprar] waoav Ecorr, 314. 

379a5 5¢ rdvrwv TSv &d\dwv TobTwr]) yap T&v add\wr ardvrwr E, yap robrwy 
amrdvrwyv Ecorr, 314 5¢ rdv &\d\wy ardvrwv Bek. 

387620 gréya Sdvarar wapéxer Oar] ¢.5. wapacxécbac N gp. wapéxerOar 5, 
E, edd. 5.@. wmapacxéo0a: Ecorr, 314. (Bekker wrongly implies that F 
has $. mapéxeoOat 5.) 

Yet 314 is certainly not descended from E, or from any correction of E. 


3 These inaccuracies are by far the least numerous in the case of E; yet in book i 
alone I note (excluding all but cases of actual misstatement): 

339626 E, wrote dtc. ye (with uncial y) éolxaciv. ‘ye was afterward deleted by 

a horizontal line passing just below the cross-stroke of the y and through 

the cross-stroke of the e; hence Bekker’s error. [Note continued on p. 214.] 
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to be the worst representative of its respective groups.' The chief 
weaknesses of his text are, first, that he follows E too closely; second, 
that he occasionally follows F in its peculiarities;? third, that he is 
over-ready to desert his MSS entirely.’ 


342a8 E does not omit 3%. 

343a5 Bpadurdrw should be Bapurdrw. 

344a23 E does not omit dopa. 

344a31 “pr E”’ should be “‘pr F.”’ 

349016 efrecev E, elrovevy Ecorr. 

351a26 ‘‘om E” should be ‘‘om N.” 

351626 ‘‘om E” should be “om pr F.” 

Bekker occasionally implies that he is following E where in reality he is deserting 
his MSS, e.g., (in book i): 342a8 8é is omitted by all Bekker’s MSS; 342520 all 
Bekker’s MSS read éuéxporay (so also Bussemaker); 34768 all Bekker’s MSS read 
drulfe. (At 342a8 and 347b8 Bussemaker likewise deserts E.) 

Not infrequently Bekker’s errors are of such a kind as to suggest that he had 
collated other MSS besides the four he quotes: 

343625 xpoomedpidovercas F wpoomedidoverxnxws Par. 2032 Vat. Urb. 37. 

353618. (The reading attributed to F is not found in any of Bekker’s MSS nor 

in any of the ten others which I have collated.) 

358a30. (The reading attributed to H is not found in any of Bekker’s MSS nor 

in any of the four others which I have collated.) 

358614 8cw E 8cov 314. 

371015 5¢ xrpnorhpwr H 5é wept mpnoripwv J Matrit. 1880. 

(But Torstrik’s Authentica casts no light upon these difficulties.) 

Where a word occurs twice or more in the same line, Bekker’s note is not always 
specific: 346614 (Bekker’s note has misled Ideler), 349a4. 


1 The great number of omissions, varying in length, perhaps indicates that between 
F and its lowest ancestor common to J there intervened more generations than between 
the other major MSS and the parents of their respective groups. 


2 349a29 Aéyouev Av re} dv re Néyourr F Bek. 

362022 xemepivas] ras x. F Bek. 

366a31 opodpdy Kal] kal F, opodpdy Feorr. Bek. (I can see no reason for 
omitting the xal, which makes excellent sense: the mvedua would become 
opodpdv from confinement any way; in the present case it becomes ogodpdv 
for the further reason that it is confined in a narrow place exposed to the 
pressure of a wide expanse of sea. See Gilbert, p. 307, note 3.) 

379b4 5:d] 6d xal F Bek. 

383a14 bd] brd rod F Bek. om. E 314. 

383621 bdaros) tdaros xe wAéov F Bek. bdaros éxorev wréov Matrit. 1880, 
tdaros Exoves wréov Ecorr. 

384b27 Everr:] pév éore F Bek. éori(vy) HN E. 

388a13 olov] bvra Gy H om. F Bek. (Bekker wrongly implies that olov is 
not found in E.) 


3E.g., in book i: 342a8 (see above, n. 3), 342a12, 342b20 (see above, n. 3; 
Bussemaker follows the MSS), 344620 (Bussemaker follows the MSS), 345636 (Bek- 
ker’s apparatus does not show that 7d is omitted by F H also), 347b8 (see above, n. 3), 
349a24 (all the MSS read Jéwv; and so Bussemaker). 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


LESBIAN a FOR a AND 7» 


The noteworthy linguistic features of the new Lesbian fragments, pub- 
lished in Vol. X of the Oxyrynchus Papyri, have been discussed with his 
customary acumen by Wilamowitz in the Neue Jahrbiicher, XX XIII, 240 ff. 
But on the difficult question of the use of a for a or » exception must be 
taken to his exposition of the situation. For the sake of clearness it will be 
necessary to quote the statement (p. 242) in full: 


Eine tiberraschende Ausdehnung hat die Schreibung a fiir 7, aiuiovos war 
bekannt, und uéuvarua: auf dem Berliner Blatte aufgetaucht, das hier wieder- 
kehrt; aber zu éreyvdoOny S. 1, 27 steht uva erst am Rande. Berechtigung 
hat der Diphthong hier nicht, ebensowenig in érréaco: S. 15, 6, oder in Alo- 
Médas (Nomin.), Kpovlda:s, Bopiars, érépacce in dem Gedichte des Alkaios an 
Melanippos, ¢aicda A. 32, 7. Damit ist die brave Balbilla mit ihrem Kaz- 
Bioas gerechtfertigt. Erfreulich ist nur, dass wir jetzt in der Uberlieferung 


érrbacev bwadedpbuaxe der Sapphischen zweiten Ode weder eine falsche Aoli- 
sierung anzunehmen noch uns bei den falschen Formen zu beruhigen haben: 
der Schreiber hat nur ein Iota, das ihm stérend war, fortgelassen. Das a ist 
also tiberall Bezeichnung der Aussprache, sowohl von 7 wie von a (Kpovidas); 
was ich durchaus nicht rechtfertigen kann, aber die Tatsachen sind nicht als 
vereinzelte Irrtiimer aus der Welt zu schaffen. 


The conclusion reached in the last sentence amounts to the revival of 
a view which is as improbable as ever. If a: were simply an attempt to 
represent the Lesbian pronunciation of a or 7 or both, we should expect 
to find it, if not consistently, at least far more frequently and in a greater 
variety of categories. We must hold fast to the fact that in general, that 
is, in the vast majority of forms, a and » appear in their proper places, 
neither confused with one another nor represented by a. The examples 
of a, whether genuine or false, whether readily explainable or not, are 
special cases. 

To begin with a: for 7, the only certain examples are in compounds of 
jyu-, namely the inscriptional aiovs, and, in the new fragments, aipéovos 
(1232. 1. ii. 14), previously known from the grammarians and aipédeos 
(1233. 2. ii. 13); further in Aioiodos. Here we have to do with initial 
n with ¢ in the following syllable, and, whether or not Schulze’s explanation 
(ef. references in Brugmann-Thumb, Gram. Gr., 35) precisely hits the mark, 
these cases do not justify one in assuming a for » in other situations except 
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on unmistakable evidence. The appearance of érrdac’ in the new frag- 
ments (1231. 15. 6) has led Wilamowitz to assume that in érrdacey and 
bradeSpouaxe in our text of Sappho’s second ode the copyist omitted an 
iota, and that all these are cases of a: for 7. This creates needless difficulty 
in place of the natural presumption that the forms of the second ode are 
correct as they stand, and that érrdao’ is, like éwépauve, an instance of 
at for a. The occasional parallelism between -aw and -ew forms is well 
known; for rrodw beside rroéw we already have érrod@ys, Eur. Iph. Aul. 
586, mrovdpar, Theognis 1018, rroaoGau, Hesychius, while dpoudw is in line 
with Spoydacxe, Hesiod Fr. 117 Rzach. 

Turning now to a for a, Balbilla’s KapBicas, yevéras, and the gram- 
marians’ "Arpeidas, "Opéoras, have been universally regarded as hyper- 
Aeolic, that is, false extensions from the numerous nominatives in which 
-ats comes, in accordance with the well-known Lesbian treatment of vo, 
from -avs and so corresponds to -as of most other dialects, e.g., wéAas, 
mais (=2as), yéAaus, etc., and all aorist participles. This view is not in the 
least weakened by the additional examples from the new fragments, namely 
Alodidas, Kpovidais, Bopias (1233. 1. ii. 12, 16, 20). They may be said 
to justify Balbilla only in the sense that they make it more than ever 
evident that she did not create the type KayBvcas but found it in her texts 
of the Lesbian poets. That it is actually due to false extension from the 
genuine nominatives in -a1s=-ds from -avs, and not to an attempt to indicate 
a peculiar pronunciation of a in general, as Wilamowitz thinks, is evident 
from the fact that, with the increase of examples like KayBvoats, there is 
still no instance of an accusative written -av. 

The ignorance of the grammarians and editors as to the conditions 
underlying the equivalence of Lesbian a: to the a of other dialects led also, 
in a few instances, to confusion in verbal forms. So éwépae (1233. 1. 
ii. 15) for éwépace and érrdao’ for érroao’ (see above). ®aicGa finds a 
special excuse in the genuine third plural datox and also in datw, if this and 
other like forms quoted by the grammarians are genuine and to be explained 
as due to epenthesis. The Berlin péuvayar and the marginal pva of the 
new fragment (1231. 1. 27) are errors which may owe their persistence to 
the existence of the present pipvaioxw. 

Lesbian reotros=rowitros. Teodros is corrected to rootros by the English 
editors, though occurring three times. Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 243, quotes a 
fourth example of this spelling in a fragment of Sappho, and, while calling 
the form remarkable, adds “‘Unméglich diirfen wir tiberall rootros herstel- 
len.” This reodros implies the existence of retos beside roios, precisely like 
Cret. reios, drecos beside usual oios, dzoios. 

Cart D. Buck 

University oF CaIcaco 
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A NOTE ON FREQUENTARE 


The explanation of the association of the inceptive meaning with the 
ending -sco through the influence of a type verb like cresco may be found 
set forth by Brugmann (Grund, II, § 270), and is generally accepted. Cresco 
is a verb whose meaning necessarily is “‘to grow” and the like, quite apart 
from the force of the ending. 

While studying the force of Latin “‘frequentatives” in -édre, it occurred 
to me that a similar explanation might be offered for this class of verbs. 
The -to verbs are probably denominatives of feminine nouns formed with the 
suffix -f@. We actually have feminine nouns like offensa< offend-ta, defensa< 
defend-ta, repulsa< repul-ta, and their corresponding verbs offenso< offend- 
ta-io, defenso< defend-té-io and repulso<repul-ta-io. The verb frequentd, 
-dre (from adjective stem frequent-) has the appearance of a frequentative 
verb, and has, of course, the most pure frequentative meaning possible. 
It occurs as early as Plautus (Cist. 10). Frequenté, -dre on account of its 
apparent similarity of form may have been associated with the frequenta- 
tive verbs, and thus have become the type verb from which the frequentative 
meaning was transferred to the ending. 


Grorce H. CoHEen 
Ya.e UNIVERSITY 


CICERO’S JUDGMENT OF LUCRETIUS 


In the latest volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology Mr. 
H. W. Litchfield has examined and criticized in a most brilliant and lucid 
manner the various interpretations of Cicero’s puzzling statement, and 
himself connects the tradition of the insanity of Lucretius with Cicero’s 
judgment: the poet has genius and such skill as would not be expected from 
aman of unsound brain. But if the poet were sane at intervals, why should 
he not have been in full possession of those faculties in those intervals? 
I still think that the key is to be found in the contempt of Cicero for Epi- 
cureanism. I lately noticed a sentence in the Digest xlvi. 3. 31: “‘inter 
artifices longe differentia est et ingenii, et naturae, et doctrinae, et insti- 
tutionis.” The artifex varies in his natural ability and in his training; the 
Epicureans, to Cicero, were the most ignorant of men and altogether care- 
less of technique; an artistic poem was the last thing to be expected from 
the school. Lucretius had ingenium as a man; natura he had as a poet; 
but doctrina and institutio were inconsistent with Epicureanism from Cicero’s 
point of view. And yet (tamen) the poem is the work of a learned man: 
faint praise from one who would rather not praise anything at all from the 
hated school. 


W. A. MERRILL 
UnIversity OF CALIFORNIA 
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NOTE ON THE CIPPUS ABELLANUS 


In Professor Buck’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, p. 226, the inscrip- 
tion on the Cippus Abellanus 1. 15f., “paf teremennii mifnfkad tanginid 
préftiset rfhtad amnid,” is translated ‘quae termina communi sententia 
posita sunt recto circuitu.” On p. 202, section 291, as an illustration of the 
ablative of the route, “rihtid amntd” is rendered ‘‘right around in a circle,’”’ 
and is compared with “L. sursum (deorsum) rivo recto (iugo recto),” “right 
up (down) the stream (ridge)” (C.I.L., I, 199). I should like to suggest 
“directo ambitu”’ as a translation for “rfhttid amnid.” The reference 
would then be to an inclosure bounded by straight lines, a temple yard, 
square or oblong, it might be. These words are used in Vegetius’ Epitoma 
rei militaris, referring to a city wall composed of straight lines in distinction 
from one where the lines are curved or broken: 

4.2. Ambitum muri directum veteres ducere noluerunt, ne ad ictus arietum 
esset expositus, sed sinuosis anfractibus, iactis fundamentis, clausere urbes, cre- 
brioresque turres in ipsis angulis reddiderunt propterea, quia, si quis ad murum 
tali ordinatione constructum vel scalas vel machinas voluerit admovere, non 
solum a fronte sed etiam a lateribus et prose a tergo velut in sinu circumclusus 
obprimitur. 

IRENE NYE 

WasHBURN COLLEGE 


EMENDATION OF SEXTUS EMPIRICUS [lpds Tpapparixovs 126 


ovk ay etn mpds alcOnow éAdxuoros (€\axiorn ?) 
kai Bpaxeia avAAaBy: povorxoi pév yap iows dAdyous Twas xpdvous Kai pwvdy 
mapavénoes Suvncovrat drohumeiv: trois 58 yu) Xwpodor 7d Tootrov Bdbos ypapy- 
parikois THS dmopias, GAN’ adrd povov eis Bpaxeiav kai paxpay Supovpevos THV 
yevixivy ovrAd\aByv, odk ore ovyyvwpovely Sixaov. odxoty dvumdcTtaTds éorw 
i Bpayéia oudda fi. 

Sextus is picking holes in the elementary theory of the grammarians; 
they divide all syllables into ‘“‘short”’ and “‘long,” and thereby are committed, 
he has argued, to the assumption that the short syllable is the shortest time, 
if not mpds pvow, at least rpds aicOyow. But in the “short” syllable ep, 
for example, he objects that we are distinctly conscious of the separate 
times of eand p. The “short” syllable, then, is not the shortest time, even 
mpos atcOnow. Musicians, he goes on to concede (uév yap), will perhaps find 
an evasion of this difficulty in their doctrine of irrational times, protractions, 
etc. But we can allow no escape from the dzopia for rigid grammarians who 
admit no such rhythmical modification of syllables, but hold to the absolute 
classification, “short” or ‘long.’ Such is the purport of the argument. But 
it is impossible to get this meaning out of the words as they stand, or indeed 
I think to put any rational construction upon them. We probably have 
before us one of the not infrequent passages in later and little-edited authors 
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where the text has been badly but not irremediably confused by a careless 
scribe. The thought itself points to the remedy. We must probably read 
avyxwpote. for xwpotc., almost certainly substitute wafos for Bd@os, and 
transpose ris dwopias to the end of the sentence and construe it with ovy- 
yvopovey. We thus get the required meaning, that the grammarians do not 
“concede” this rhythmical or musical “affection” (xa6os) of the syllable, 
and that we are therefore justified in refusing to let them off from the dzropia. 

The entire passage will then read: ovx ay ein mpds aicOnow éAdxuoros 
(€\axlorn?) Kai Bpaxdia ovddaBy. povorixot piv yap lows dAdyous Twas 
xpovors kal hwvav rapavénoeas Svvycovras drodumdiv: Trois 58 yi ovyxwpovor Td 
Towvrov mabos ypapparixois, GAN’ aird pdvov eis Bpaxeiay Kai paxpay Suaupov- 
pevas THY yeviny ovrAAABHV, Odk oT. TVyyvwpoveiv Sixarov THs dropias. ovKOvV 
dvurdotatos éotw 7 Bpaxeia cvAAaB7. 

Bekker’s text, rots 5& pi) xwpotor 75 rowdrov Babos ypapparixois Tis 
dropias, could at the best only mean something like: ‘the grammarians who 
cannot contain (or are incapable of) so great a depth (profundity) of dmopia.”” 
But this, even if we allow it to be a possible construction, yields neither 
satisfactory sense nor the indispensable antithesis to the clause beginning 
dW’ aird. The text proposed is logical, coherent, and idiomatic. [dos is 
an apt word for the quantitative modification or affection of a syllable or a 
verse: see, e.g., Gaisford’s Hephaistion 1.195. The construction cvyyvwpoveiv 
ths admopias may be illustrated by Plato, Euthydemus 306 C. The position 
of dzopias at the end of the sentence may be confirmed by éavrois rpocavgover 


thv dmopiav (125) and Ayjoovra oxedov cis THhv abrnv éyxvuacbertes dropiav 
(108). 

Fabricius’ defense of the reading dmeipias, by reference to the previous 
discussion of the infinite divisibility of time, disregards the distinct separation 
of the two divisions of the argument. But dos drepias might conceivably 
mean ‘“‘such a depth of indeterminateness” as the musical doctrine involves. 


Paut SHOREY 


VARIA LATINA 


1. Fidem facere 


Schmalz in his revision of the Antibarbarus of Krebs says of this expres- 
sion: “Nie tritt daher auch ein adjektiv hierzu, und verwerflich ist deswegen 
eximiam (udgl.) fidem facere, was N. L. ist.” Schmalz in his statement 
makes no limitation as to the kind of adjective, though in his example he 
cites an adjective of quality and so apparently intends his statement to 
apply to this kind only. At any rate Cicero associates an adjective of 
quantity with this expression, e.g., Cic. Cat. 3. 2. 4: Muinorem fidem 
faceret; Cic. Part. Orat. 11. 40: Maximam autem fidem fecit. 
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2. Nisi Quod 


Schmalz errs again in his limitation of this expression. Following 
Draeger (II, 234), he says, in the Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Vol. II®, Part 2, p. 379: “Bei Plaut. Cic. (nicht in den Reden), 
Sale, Liv. etc.” This statement is copied by Lodge in his notes on historical 
grammar in his revision of Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, 1894, cf. § 525, 
2, N. 2. It does, however, occur in the speeches, and that too in one of 
those most frequently read, e.g., Cic. Cat. 2. 7. 16: Nunc vero cum ei nihil 
adhuc praeter ipsius voluntatem cogitationemque acciderit, nisi quod vivis 
nobis Roma profectus est. It is found also in Verres i. 18. 55 and in ii. 2. 
45, 110 (bis). 


3. Dicere non possum quam 


Again in the Antibarbarus s.v. posse, Schmalz says: ‘‘ Fir unser deutsches: 
Ich (man) kann nicht sagen wie, du glaubst nicht wie, man glaubt nicht wie 
sagt man klass. nur passivisch dici non potest, vix dict potest, incredibile est 
quam, udgl.; sehr selten ist die Stellung non dici potest wie bei Cic. Fam. 
7. 15. 12. Wo dicere non possum vorkommt wie bei Cic. De orat. 1. 17. 76, 
Sen. Epp. 117. 12 und Cic. Fin. 2. 31. 102 driickt es etwas anderes aus, 
nimlich: ich kann nicht behaupten. Erst der jiingere Plinius sagt fiir 
dici non potest quam udgl., exprimere non possum quam. S. Epp. 5. 14. 2 u, 
ibid. Epp. 16. 7 und 9. 23. 3.” 


See, however, the following in which dicere seems to mean only sagen, 
not behaupten: Cic. Epp. Fam. 13. 77. 3: Hunce tu si mihi restituendam 
curaris, non possum dicere quam mihi gratum futurum sit. 


4 


Again in the Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. II, 
Part 2, p. 237, Schmalz says: “Die klass. Sprache sich in der Verbindung 
der adj. neutr. mit den Gen. part. sehr enge Grenzen gezogen hat: so hat 
Cicero zwar Sen. 72 vitae reliquum, Verr. 2. 181 plurimum aetatis, und ver- 
bindet das neutrum Plur. der Kompar. und Superlative mit dem Gen. 
Part. z. B. Att. 4. 3. 3. in interiora aedium, Fam. 1. 9. 15 summa pectoris; 
aber der Positiv ist nirgends in dieser Fiigung zu finden. Caesar hat ihn 
nur B. civ. 3. 105. 4, in occultis ac reconditis templi (Novék: templorum locis). 
Der hiufige Gebrauch hiervon z. B. Italiae plana acmollia, ferner multum 
diei, medio diet oder gar per Europae plerumque und ahnliche Verbindungen 
kommen erst mit Sall. auf, werden von Sir. aufgenommen und weiterge- 
fiihrt und sind besonders bei Tac. beliebt. Vgl. Stilistik, § 3, p. 434.” 

We do find, however, a positive plural combined with this genitive in 
Cic. De div. 1. 32. 68: reliqua vaticinationis esse confecta; Plin. Ep. 1. 3. 4: 
reliqua rerum tuarum post te alium atque alium dominum sortientur. 
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5. Habere 

In the Antibarbarus s. v. habere, Schmalz says: Habere mit Gen. pretii 
steht nirgends bei Cicero u. Caesar, habere magni nur Caesar B.G. 4. 21, 
Commit auctoritas magni habebatur. Das letztere Beispiel figuriert in 
alten Grammatiken und hat Veranlassung zu der unrichtigen Aufzihlung 
von habere unter den Verben aestimare, facere, u.a. gegeben. Richtig ist 
der Regel bei Stegmann Lat. Schulgrammatik, § 167.” See, however, Cic. 
Phil. 6. 4. 10: Pluris habetur quam L. Frebellius, pluris quam T. Plancus 
.... adulescens nobilis. See further Kiihner, revised by Stegmann, 
§ 86, p. 458, and also Roby, IT, § 1187. 


6. Manere 


“The verbs mentioned, with some others, are found in good prose. 
Others are either poetical or unclassical, thus . . . . manere, to remain, is 
late.””—Gildersleeve-Lodge, Lat. Gram., § 206, N. 1. But see Cic. Rep. 
6.18.15: Nam terra nona immobilis manens una sede semper haeret: Cic. 
Pro Font. 2.3: Tabulae quedem certae incorruptae atque integrae manent; 
Cic. Post Reditum 4. 9: quod vere dixerat, si illud de duobus consulibus, 
quod ante in re publica non fuerat, peremne ac proprium manere potuisset. 
Compare further Cic. Pro Cluent. 29. 80 and 30. 81. 


7. Quantum Sciam 


“Quantum sciam is found first in Quintilian.”—Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
Lat. Gram. § 627, R. 1. Seneca, however, shows one example, e.g., Sen. 
Ad Marciam 4. 3: Quantum quidem ego sciam. 


8. Etsi 


“Etsi haud scio an recta observaverim nusquam apud Senecam legi.”’ 
So Haase in his Praef. Sen., Vol. III, p. xiv, but his text shows etst in De 
Ira 1. 16. 5: Itaque etsi perversa induenda magistratui vestes et convo- 
canda classico concio est. Here, however, Koch-Vahlen read et si. To the 
authors mentioned by Schmalz in the Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Vol. II’, Part 1, p. 591, add Curt. 4. 13. 1; 8. 11, 25; 9, 16, 10; 
Petron. 70; 125; Stat. Theb. v. 242. 


9. Eaxspectare donec 


Exspectare dum is well known, but exspectare donec is somewhat out of 
the usual run and seems to belong to later Latin. Lewis and Short give 
only dum and quote no examples. Fischer, Lat. Gram., II, 68, quotes Plin. 
Ep. 10. 122. 26, where Hardy makes no comment. Seneca shows three 
examples, e.g., Ben. 4. 33. 1; Eaxspectabis donec scias; Ep. 19. 6: Quid 
exspectas donec desinas habere quod cupias? Ep. 119. 1: Non exspecto 
donec dicas, ‘in commune.’ 


Cares W. Bain 
University oF NortH CARoLina 
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DOCTUS CATULLUS 


The word doctus is used by Latin writers as a standing epithet of poets, 
like codes in Greek. Ellis (Commentary on Catullus 35. 17) defines the doctus 
poeta as one who is “trained to understand poetry or to write poems.” 
Martial opposes the doctus to the rusticulus libellus. 

Doctus is used especially often of Catullus, and in the general sense 
indicated above is especially appropriate to him. But the common asser- 
tion that when used of him it had reference particularly or solely to his 
‘learned poems’ and “acquired a special meaning,’ implying the char- 
acteristics of Alexandrian poetry, seems to lack adequate support in the 
actual usage of Latin writers. 

Note first the use of the epithet in Catullus’ own time. He himself 
applies it to the prose works of Nepos (1.7), the Muses (65. 2), and a poetess 
whose talent he compares, not to any Alexandrian poet, but to Sappho. 
He does not use it of Calvus or of Cinna. Lucretius (2. 600) uses it of 
Greek poets in general, Cicero of Hesiod (Cat. Mai. 54) and of Lucilius 
(De orat. 2. 25). 

By later writers doctus is used of Catullus more frequently than any 
other adjective (though by no means to the exclusion of others). It is 
applied to him by Lygdamus (Tibull. 3. 6. 4), Ovid (Am. 3. 9. 62), and Martial 
(1. 61. 1; 7. 99. 7; 8. 73. 8; 14. 100; 14. 152). Propertius applies it to 
Catullus’ fellow-poet Calvus (2. 34. 89). 

But these same writers use doctus of other poets certainly not to be classed 
as Alexandrian. Propertius (3. 20. 8) applies it to the grandfather of Cyn- 
thia, who, whether or not he was the epic poet Hostius, is likely to have 
lived too early to have come much under Alexandrian influence. Ovid 
uses it of the Sirens! Martial uses it of Albinovanus Pedo (2. 77. 5), and 
implies it of Sappho (10. 35. 16): Esses doctior et pudica, Sappho; and of 
Homer (7. 46. 2): Maeonioque cupis doctius ore loqui, while Tibullus, the 
least Alexandrian of Roman elegiac poets, says to the young doctos amate 
poetas, and Statius, contemporary with Martial, applies the same adjective 
impartially to Callimachus (docta Cyrene, Silv. 5. 3. 108), and to Lucretius 
(Silv. 2. 7. 76). 

Moreover, there seems to be not more than one passage (Tibull. 3. 6. 41) 
where doctus is applied to Catullus himself in connection with one of his 
“learned” poems. Martial’s allusions are to the Lesbia poems and other 
nugae! (where any are specified), and while he represents himself as of the 
same class of poets as Catullus and as his imitator, he contrasts his own 
poetry with that of Callimachus (10. 4) and sneers at the obscurity of Cinna 
(10. 21).8 


1 Teuffel (Warr), History of Roman Literature, p. 393. 

2 Ellis, Prolegomena to Catullus, p. xxxiii. 

* Terentianus Maurus also calls Catullus doctus when quoting from a poem of the 
same type—No. 1. 
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In view of these facts it would seem that in the opinion of other Roman 
writers Catullus was entitled to the epithet doctus as much from his imitations 
of Sappho as of Callimachus,! and that in applying it to him they had in 
mind merely such high poetic quality as the word implied when used of other 
poets. 


KATHARINE ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1 For a similar conclusion see an article on doctus Catullus in Atene e Roma, 
December, 1911. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Collected Literary Essays, Classical and Modern. By A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D., edited by M. A. Bayrietp, M.A., and J. D. Durr, 
M.A., with a Memoir. Pp. cxiv-+292. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1913. 10s. 6d. 


The thirteen essays in this volume, on subjects ranging from Aeschylus 
and Euripides through Roman and Italian times to Scott and George Mere- 
dith, are the stimulating product of an enthusiastic mind and a skilful pen. 
With Bayfield’s memoir, which includes a letter from F. M. Cornford and is 
followed by Mackail’s commemorative address, they constitute an eloquent 
appreciation of Verrall’s brilliant intellectual and social qualities. The 
humor and kindliness, the wit, and the alert mentality that characterized 
him, his gifts as lecturer and writer, the courage and cheerfulness with which 
he endured the fifteen years of ill health that preceded his death on June 18, 
1912, at the age of sixty-one, are all made as real to us as the pupils and 
associates who loved him could wish, and the excellent portrait at the begin- 
ning of the book becomes indeed a speaking likeness. “To know him well 
was to love him—and for all that he was. One did not have to make allow- 
ances, for there were no contradictions in the character; it was rounded, 
harmonious, beautiful. The extraordinary subtlety of the mind was united 
to a nature of rare simplicity, utterly devoid of ostentation and pretense, and 
without the least tinge of vanity In such an example we may see 
how the art of letters can sustain and reinforce the art of living; how com- 
merce with great writers may and does rekindle in their students some 
corresponding greatness of soul; and how literature is not a region abstract 
and apart, but a real thing, the image and interpretation of human life.” 

Verrall’s great purpose as a scholar was the recovery of the “ancient and 
correct estimate of Euripides as a consummate artist.’”’ He had scant 
patience with the customary views of commentators and essayists. All that 
the dramatist needs is to be correctly understood, he reasoned. When 
Euripides is charged with being unworthy of a place beside Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, it is not Euripidean art that is at fault, but the critic. In advan- 
cing his views Verrall was so keen, so original, and so daring that Euripidean 
scholarship was alarmed and offended, rather than convinced. ‘Splendid 
Emendax” was the witty sobriquet his treatment of the text called forth, and 
his critical work in general was sometimes spoken of as “‘brilliant, but wrong- 
headed.” Mr. Bayfield concedes that he occasionally overshot the mark, 
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but champions his work asa whole. ‘We British cherish an inborn mistrust 
of all subtlety of mind and of some forms of originality, and a writer who 
combines these qualities with what we call ‘brilliance’ is likely to find his 
very merits a bar to the ready acceptance of his message. If Verrall had 
written in France for French scholars, their only hesitation, I fancy, would 
have been as to which to do first—kiss him on both cheeks or lay wreaths 
on their copies of Euripides.” But “no man has taken up Verrall’s gage,”’ 
he adds, and expresses without reserve “the conviction that before this 
generation has passed away, Verrall’s view of the work of Euripides will be 
the accepted view, and that mere murmurs of disapproval will cease to 
command attention.” 

Whether the reader agrees with this or not, he will gladly acknowledge 
Verrall’s genius for criticism, admire his character, and enjoy the activities 
of a mind that so thoroughly enjoyed its own activities. 

Grant SHOWERMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


W. S. Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage 
unter Mitwirkung von Erich KLosTERMANN, Rupotr LEon- 
HARD, und Pau, WESSNER, neu bearbeitet von WILHELM KRoLuL 


und Franz Sxutscu. Dritter Band, Die Literatur von 96 nach 
Chr. bis zum Ausgange des Altertums. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner, 1913. Pp. viii+-579. M. 10. 


The third volume of Teuffel covers the period from Juvenal to Aldhelm 
and Baeda. The field has been divided among several collaborators. 
Skutsch, who was to have done the poets, had finished only the earlier ones 
(Juvenal to Ausonius and the Querolus), about 31 pages in all. Kroll has 
done the profane prose writers and the poets from Claudian on, almost the 
half of the entire volume. Klostermann revised the Christian writers, 
Leonhard the jurists, and Wessner the grammarians. The volume has 
increased from 493 pages (436 in the English edition) to 554 pages, not 
including the index, which is fuller than in the old edition. 

The section numbers of the old edition have been retained; in some 
instances (e.g., 320, 342, 402) the paragraph consists entirely of cross- 
references, the authors now being assigned to different periods. The sub- 
section numbers have been retained for the most part; even where the 
paragraphs have been shifted to other sections or where new paragraphs 
have been inserted, an effort seems to have been made to disturb the old 
numbering as little as possible. 

The revision has been confined chiefly to the subsections; few changes 
have been made in the main paragraphs, except in the general introductory 
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ones. The dates are of course corrected, misstatements eliminated, and here 
and there a happy characterization inserted. A large number of changes 
are purely stylistic. 

Both in the main paragraphs and in the subsections condensation has 
been aimed at. In this respect Kroll has been especially successful. In 
spite of many additions to the bibliography he has reduced the number of 
pages by nearly 15; this has been accomplished in part by excision, e.g., of 
the bibliography under the head of “Textkritik” (334, 335, 336, 337, 338) 
and “ Ausgaben”’ (444), etc. It is at this point that the new edition will have 
to meet the most serious criticism. The literature has increased to such an 
extent that it is practically impossible to make a satisfactory selection with- 
out greatly increasing the bulk of the volume. A comparison with Schanz is 
inevitable. Even in the case of the enlarged articles the discrepancy is still 
very great; e.g., Cyprian has increased from less than 3 to more than 9 
pages but still falls far short of Schanz (40 pp.); the article on Hieronymus has 
increased from 5} to 15} pages as against 69 pagesinSchanz. This discrep- 
ancy is more apparent than real, however, since so large a part of Schanz is 
devoted to discussion, the absence of which in Teuffel has won for it so large 
a following among scholars who want in a history of literature a “first aid”’ 
for quick orientation. For such scholars these cheap and handy volumes 
will still serve the purpose admirably. 

The weakest part of the old edition was the treatment of the Christian 
writers; these articles Klostermann has subjected to a thorough overhauling. 
The space devoted to them has been increased by a half (that given to the 
more important writers being more than doubled) and they occupy a little 
less than a third of the whole volume. It is needless to say that this work 
has been well done. 

Scarcely less antiquated were the chapters dealing with the gramma- 
rians. The paragraphs have been rearranged, rewritten, and enlarged. We 
now have an adequate treatment of the subject by a scholar who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with its complicated problems and the literature. 

Leonhard’s revision of the jurists consists chiefly in bringing the literature 
down to date. 

The index should be corrected before further impressions are made. I 
note the following errors in the first three pages: Ps.-Acron, read 365 a, 2 for 
365, 2; Aemilianus’ Leben von Braulio, read 495, 5 for 494, 5; Aetherianus, 
read 387, 3 for 386, 3; Alfenius, read Alfenus; Ammianus Marcellinus, read 
470, 9E for 470, 4E; Antiochenus, read 423, 2M for 422, 2M; Appendix 
Probi, read 385, 3gE for 385; Apuleius, read Fulgentius 366, 8 for Fulgentius 
480, 3; Aquila Romanus, read Sacerdos 394, 1gE for 344, lgE; Archaisten, 
read 400, 5 for 417, 5; Astyanax, read 387, 4 for 387, 3; Aufidius, read 414, 
5 for 414, 9; the Menander referred to in 453, 1E is the Greek poet, not Arrius 
Menander the jurist. 
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In 379 the praenomen of Caerellius should be Q., not A.; in 476, 1 Jenkin- 
son’s edition of Hisperica Famina should be referred to; in 480, 12 Traube’s 
Regula Benedicti should be cited in the second edition. 


CuarLEs H. BEESON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die Lebensalter: Ein Beitrag zur antiken Ethnologie und zur Geschichte 
der Zahlen, mit einem Anhang tiber die Schrift von der Siebenzahl. 
Mit zwei Tafeln. By Franz Bouu. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1913. Pp. 58. M. 2.40. 


This is an off-print from Vol. XX XI (pp. 89-145) of the Neue Jahr- 
biicher fiir das klassische Altertum, issued with new pagination, while noting 
the old in the inner margin, as a separate publication. Every student of the 
classics will derive profit and delectation from the reading of Professor Boll’s 
interesting and well-written essay, which treats of a subject peculiarly fasci- 
nating to old and young alike. Others also besides classical philologists will 
find it profitable reading because of the wide diffusion in modern literatures of 
the conceptions the history of which Professor Boll sketches. Naturally his 
illustrations from modern literatures other than German are few, and every 
reader can add points which will inevitably occur to him. 

I confess that I was quite as much interested in the Appendix as in the 
essay itself. This consists of a critique of Roscher’s views touching Hip- 
pocrates Ilepi éB8ouddwv, and is undoubtedly the most important contribution 
so far made to the discussion. There are some points on which Boll is unques- 
tionably right as against Roscher, who has since replied to his criticisms in 
Die hippokratische Schrift von der Siebenzahl, Paderborn, 1913, pp. 154-61; 
but there are others at which both are in error or in the dark. In so brief 
a notice as this space cannot be spared for many details, but I may refer to 
one. Boll (pp. 50 ff.=pp. 138 ff.) calls attention to the comparison of the 
earth to a human body in Iepi €Bdouddwv and its similarity to a passage in the 
hermetic tractate Képy xdécpov, Stobaeus i. 411. 3 ff. Wachsm. Appar- 
ently Bolls, as well as Roscher, failed to note that the latter passage does not 
stand alone but reproduces a view which Aristotle presents in opposition to 
that of the Pythagoreans touching the directions up and down, right and left, 
in the cosmos. Unfortunately neither Aristotle nor his commentators give us 
a hint as to the origin of the view which he advances, though it agrees pre- 
cisely with that which occurs in Kopy xéopov and which Boll pronounces 
genuinely Egyptian. Arist. De caelo B 2 makes the South Pole the upper, the 
North Pole the nether point of the cosmos: djAov roivuy dri 6 ddavys woXos 
ori Td dvw. Kal of piv xd oixodvres év TO avw ciciv Husoparpiw Kal mpds Tois 
defiois, jucis F ev rH xdtw Kal Trois dpiorepois, évavTivs 7 ds of Mvbaydpeoe 
A€yovew" exeivor yap Huas dvw movodvor Kat év TH Seki pepe, Tors & exel xatw 
kai €v r@ dpvotepd. That Aristotle was not the originator of his notion is clear 
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from the diametrically opposite views of Empedocles and Parmenides as to 
the right and left sides of the earth Diels (Doz. Aét. v. 7. 1-2) and other evi- 
dence which cannot now be mentioned in detail. That Aristotle had in 
mind a person lying on his back, with his head to the south, his feet to the 
north, and his right and left hands extending respectively east and west is 
obvious in itself and is expressly noted by Simplicius ad loc., p. 391, 30 ff. 
Heiberg (cf. &s ef vojoa dvOpwrov émi rod déovos éxrerayéevov trriov tiv 
Keadnv éxovra mpos TH vori moAw Kal Tupmepipepdpevov TO ovpavy). A full 
consideration of the point would involve an exhaustive discussion of the 
Greek modes of orientation, of which there were undoubtedly several—a 
difficult chapter on which almost nothing of value has been written. 
W. A. Heme. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. By AtBEertT C. CLARK. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. 112. 


Professor Clark’s study of the Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts 
is the outgrowth of work done on the MSS of Cicero, where he is an acknowl- 
edged authority. The points of comparison lie in the omission of lines 
or phrases having beginnings or endings similar to neighboring phrases. 
After working out his system rather thoroughly in some MSS of Cicero, 
where he was able to establish the length of line of the parent MSS by this 
similarity in length of omissions, Clark transfers his method of investigation 
to the New Testament. Chap. ii gives similar examples of omission found 
in the Greek fragments of the Oxyrynchus Papyri. Chap. iii summarizes the 
present state of textual study in the New Testament and outlines the dis- 
covery made as well as the proposed limits of the investigation. Then in 
the five following chapters the omissions of individual MSS are collected and 
discussed. In the Sinaitic MS (&) many omissions are found to have a length 
of from 10 to 12 letters or multiples of that number. The conclusion drawn 
is that some parent MS was written in narrow columns, having 10 to 12 
letters to the line, and that a careless copyist omitted many single lines and 
groups of lines. In the Vatican MS (B) omissions of this type are less 
numerous but amply show an ancestor having 10 to 12 letters to the line. 
The Sinaitic Syrias MS has even more omissions. Clark counts 485 which 
imply a loss of 10 letters or more in the Greek original. The great majority 
of these point to line omissions in a parent having 10 to 12 letters to the 
line. The Old Latin MS k has some omissions which indicate a Latin 
ancestor having 14 to 15 letters to the line, but far more show line omissions 
of a Greek original with 10 to 12 letters to the line. The Greco-Latin 
Codex Bezae (D) is written in sense lines (oriéxo.) of unequal length, yet 
both in the Greek and in the Latin it has omissions which point toward a 
similar short line ancestor. 
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In chaps. ix and x Clark sums up his results, which are on the whole 
most astonishing. Not only does he find that all these MSS go back to an 
ancestor or ancestors having 10 to 12 letters to the line and that almost num- 
berless text variants are due to the careless omission of such lines in copy- 
ing, but he also attacks the great interpolations so called (Matt. 16:2-3; 
20:2; John 5:4; 7:53—8:11; Luke 5:14; 22:19-20; 22:43-44; Mark 16:9- 
20) showing that all have a length of approximately 160 letters or multiples 
of that number. They are therefore best explained as omissions of columns 
or series of columns in the common ancestors of those families of MSS omit- 
ting the passages. 

Omissions because of homoeoteleuton are frequent in the New Testament 
text and recent editors often resort to that explanation of variants. That 
other variants are due to the careless omission of single lines or groups of 
lines by copyists is equally well known to New Testament scholars. Not 
only, therefore, is there much that is not new in Professor Clark’s method, 
but one instinctively feels that more is not true. And yet such a dismissal 
of this interesting study would be most unjust. To be sure, the failure to 
consider New Testament criticism in its entirety and especially the influence 
of parallels in the different Gospels vitiates the result as a whole. The logical 
result of such a study would be to accept the longest text as original, an 
assumption certainly not more unreasonable than Hort’s preference for the 
shorter text; but the truth probably lies between the two. Clark’s criticism 
of Hort (p. 55) is deserved and timely, and the emphasis he has thrown on 
the possibility of omissions in the early MSS cannot fail to be helpful to 
New Testament scholars; but any such wholesale acceptance or rejection 
of doubtful passages can never be convincing. 

A similar study of the text of the Acts with equally startling discoveries 
is given in chaps. xi and xii, while in chap. xiii results are summarized and 
new and even sharper criticisms given of the adoption and defense of the 
“Shorter Text”? by Hort and his school. 


Henry A. SANDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Apercu d’une histoire de la langue grecque. By A. Metuuet. Paris; 
Librairie Hachette et Cie, 1913. Fr. 3.50. 


If notice of this book has been too long delayed and no extended review 
will now be attempted, it is from no lack of appreciation of its unique value. 
I know of no such clear, competent, and really interesting account of the 
history of the Greek language along broad lines. The author describes 
briefly the special characteristics of Greek in its relation to the other Indo- 
European languages, and considers the question of its indebtedness to the 
pre-Hellenic languages which it displaced. This he believes to be very con- 
siderable in vocabulary, though in our ignorance of these languages it is only 
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rarely that specific evidence of borrowing is available. But the main 
emphasis of the book is upon the internal development of Greek from the 
earliest times to the present day, especially the evolution of the literary 
and standardized forms. The historical and linguistic background of the 
various literary types is described with exceptional fulness and in a manner 
which will appeal to the interest of all Greek scholars, even those who are 


repelled by linguistic discussions of a different character. ie 


Commentationes Philologae Ienenses ediderunt Seminarii Philolo- 
gorum Ienensis Professores. Voluminis decimi fasciculus primus. 
CaroLtus Barwick: De Platonis Phaedri temporibus. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 76. M. 3.20. 


Some scholars have dated the Phaedrus very early, even before the 
death of Socrates, others about the time of the Gorgias and the Meno, 
and others presumably after the Republic. In The Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 71, I date it conjecturally ca. 379 on the general ground of the maturity 
and richness of the thought and the evidence of Sprachstatistik, and the 
particular ground of the parody of Isocrates’ Panegyr. 8 in 267A. Dr. 
Barwick dates it after the Gorgias, Euthyphro, and Meno and before the 
Euthydemus, Cratylus, Phaedo, and Symposium. His argument rests mainly 
on alleged contradictions or developments of the thought of other dialogues 
which he finds in it, and on the evolution of Plato’s psychology. This is 
the method against which I have always protested, and I need not repeat 
my arguments here. The chief assumptions or at any rate implications 
of this method seem to be (1) that Plato’s mind possessed no general stock 
of favorite notions and fixed convictions to which he might refer at any time; 
(2) that casual allusion to an idea elsewhere more fully developed warrants 
the inference that the more explicit exposition is the earlier; (3) that we 
may safely treat variations of expression as contradictions in thought with- 
out first trying to explain them by literary or stylistic motives. These 
postulates seem to me improbable both on a priori grounds and in their 
special application to Plato. It would hardly seem to me a parody of this 
method to argue that Aristophanes’ Wasps must be earlier than any comedy 
that touches on its main motif, than for example the jest in Clouds 207: 
ov meOopat eet Sixarras odx 6p KaOynpevors. or than Acharnians 376, Knights 
1316-17. In fact, of course, neither these allusions nor those in Par 505 
and Aves 40 prove anything except that ‘the idea was in Aristophanes’ mind. 

In the last two chapters Barwick endeavors to meet the objections of 
Sprachstatistik. The Republic has, according to Ianell’s tables, 35.27 
hiatuses to a page, the Phaedrus 23.90, the Philebus 3.70. This, Barwick 
argues, does not justify grouping the Phaedrus with the Philebus and the 
other late dialogues in which hiatus was consciously and systematically 
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avoided. The divergence from the Republic may be accounted for, he 
thinks, by the peculiar vocabulary and poetic style of the Phaedrus. 

The Isocrates problem he solves by the assumption that Isocrates 
published the tract against the sophists after the Phaedrus and before the 
Euthydemus, and thus converted the compliments of the Phaedrus to the 
sneer at the close of the Huthydemus. This chronology is, of course, impos- 
sible if we accept the two almost certain parodies of Isocrates in Plato, that 
of Contra Sophistas 17 in Gorgias 463A and that of Panegyr. 8 in Phaedrus 
267A. Every theory of the comparative literary chronology of Plato and 
Isocrates must take account of the presumptions raised by these parodies 
or coincidences. Barwick does not mention them. 

Pau. SHOREY 


The Works of the Emperor Julian. With an English Translation 
by Witmer Cave Wriaeut. Vol. II. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 519. 


The second volume of Mrs. Wright’s Julian exhibits the merits of its 
predecessor (Class. Phil., VIII, 502)—the vigorous, idiomatic English, the 
carefully constituted text, the helpful annotations illustrating the wide 
range of Julian’s reading and reminiscence. 

There are a few misapprehensions of Julian’s meaning in technical 
passages—not many considering the nature of the task but more than 
a Loeb translation ought to show, and more I hope than the author will 
overlook in the third and concluding volume. In vi. 183D, rots xaOddov 
Aoyous is not “the knowledge of universals,’”’ but the general principles of 
the several sciences. In 188B, éreow évreivwv does not, I think, mean 
“in words alone,” but setting them to hexameters. In vii 216C, yapax- 
typwv is not “certain characteristics of ours,” but the letters of an unknown 
or mystical script. Julian compares the occult virtue of such letters to the 
effect of myths on the soul. The correlating words in the comparison are 
dmep 5 3)... ~ Todr’ olwae wodAdxis yiyverOar cai a trav piOwv. In 
vii. 219B, the translation misses the fundamental distinction between the 
case of Herakles and that of Dionysos. The former became divine, the 
latter was so from the beginning. mod... . domwep... . ovrw & do not 
include the two in one category, but oppose them, and the pév in éxovea 
pev is the pév of pious concession that Julian’s religious feeling requires to 
soften the following statement that Herakles nevertheless éuws remained 
within the limits ris dvOpwrivns dicews. That this was not the case with 
Dionysos is proved in 220B ff. In 224B, rotro & ob map’ ipas yiyveru 
means “this is not due to [“‘along of”] you.” It could hardly mean “this 
is not your custom.” In 330C, wapaxovoydrwv, a word which Julian per- 
haps took from the seventh Platonic epistle, does not mean “subterfuges.”’ 
And in 330D, épwvipws A€yerau is not “amounts to the same thing.” 
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In 343D, dgerciv ds éxipOovov ris dpxjs todro ré Gvoua does not, I think, 
mean “get rid of this word government,” but “do away with the invidious 
designation of my rule as despotism” (Seorérns supra). In 354D, ém}j 
THs peovreias is not, I think, “the middle of the road,” but the unpopular 
business of judicial arbitration, of which Julian is speaking. He, perhaps, 
picked up this word too from the Platonic epistles. In 371B, eis dydpucra 
xatabépevos On Tas xdpitas is not “I transformed your graciousness to 
ungracious ways,” but ‘I bestowed my kindness on ungrateful minds.” 
Cf. Catullus Ixxvi. 9, omnia quae ingratae perierunt credita mentt; Isoc. i. 29 
and the phrase omeipwv eis dxdpurra. 

Of the some half-dozen plausible emendations proposed by Mrs. Wright 
xowov for xavov in 240B seems to me certain. 

Pau. SHOREY 


Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation of Latin. By F. W. Wzst- 
Away. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. 


“This book,” according to its Preface, “is not for schoolmasters. It is in- 
tended principally for (1) private students who desire to learn to pronounce 
and to read Latin correctly; and (2) those who feel that their acquired 
pronunciation needs overhauling.’ This purpose is legitimate and com- 
mendable; yet for the most part the author cannot be said to have achieved 
success in his treatment. The book suffers from defective knowledge on the 
part of the writer, as well as from looseness of statement. Thus on p. 16, 
we are told that “after n the wu in gu is generally consonantal.’”’ A precise 
statement would omit the word “generally” and tell when the u in gu is 
consonantal, viz., when it is followed by a vowel. Similarly on p. 18: “In 
Latin, u before another vowel is generally consonantal.” This statement 
is positively erroneous. Except when the wu before another vowel is preceded 
by ng, and in suavis, suesco, suadeo, with their compounds and derivatives, 
u before a vowel is generally a vowel. Witness the host of words like tuus, 
suus, annuus, annuo, arduus, perpetuus, exiguus, arguo, sus, suis, fui, fueram, 
etc. Equally inaccurate is the statement on p. 21: “The w in su is generally 
a consonant.”’ On p. 5, we are told that “there is a difference of opinion 
about short o . . . . but the weight of opinion is in favour of the sound of 
o in not.” Yet on p. 8, the author gives the sounds of French robe and 
German Sonne as illustrating the sound in question! Similarly on p. 11, 
“‘Latin ae may be pronounced as in Jsaiah, when pronounced broadly. It 
is nearly like German d. French travail gives the sound fairly accurately.” 
Now apart from the utter vagueness of the designation “broad sound,” 
what possible similarity can one detect between German 4 and the second 
syllable of French travail ? 
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The most refreshing parts of the book are those treating of the division 
of words into syllables and those devoted to the reading of Latin verse. 
The discussion of the former topic begins at p. 32, and rejects the tradi- 
tional division magi-ster in favor of magis-ter; and yet the author seems to 
have failed to grasp the significance of the results of Dennison’s paper cited 
at the bottom of p. 34. 

On p. 35, one reads: “correct pronunciation of Latin depends very 
largely upon an accurate knowledge of syllable length. The length of the 
syllable and the length of the contained vowel are two totally different 
things, and must not be confused.’ This gladdens the heart; and yet the 
author himself does confuse these very things, for on p. 34, he says: ‘“‘a final 
short vowel is rarely lengthened before two consonants.” He means syl- 
lable here, not vowel, and the persons for whom the book is intended are 
likely to be seriously confused by these contradictions. 

I have already indicated my approval of the author’s views on the 
subject of the reading of Latin poetry. Thus on p. 89, he urges that it is 
not accent rhythm, but quantity rhythm, as determined by syllable length, 
that is important in poetry; on p. 88, he protests against the traditional 
practice of making Latin poetry a stress rhythm by placing unnatural word- 
accents on the syllables, adding on p. 89, “if accurate syllable length is 
maintained and accent is always made as light as possible, the correct read- 
ing of Latin poetry ought to cause little difficulty.” Having borne the 
burden and heat of the day in preaching and defending these principles, 
I naturally take much satisfaction in reading the portion of Mr. Westaway’s 
work dealing with this topic, even though in the somewhat full bibliography 
at the end of the volume no mention is made either of my own writings on 
the reading of Latin verse, or those of Kaucinzski, Kobilinski, Gerhard 
Schultz, and others. 

I close with a list of false quantities which I have noted in the course 
of my examination of this book: p. 46, lic, 28, maior, dio; p. 49, Pompéius, 
plebéius; p. 53, “the vowel is usually long before gn; 53, fréndis; p. 56, 
disto; p. 57, pilmo; p. 57, Alsi, filsi, milsi, indilsi, iltimus, iltra; p. 90, 
ic. On p. 52, we are informed that when a g becomes c before s or ¢t, the 
preceding vowel is lengthened, and are besides assured that this lengthening 
is in accord with the ordinary principles of phonetics. This would give us 
reméx, remigis; aquiléx, aquilégis; gréx, grégis, not to mention other 
monstrosities. If Mr. Westaway is correct in the quantities enumerated 
in this paragraph, then the men who for a quarter of a century have been 
our recognized leaders and authorities in historical Latin grammar are 
wrong. The odd thing is that the author expressly disclaims having made 
any researches in this field, but professes only to present the results of 
others. 

Cartes E. BENNETT 
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Papyri Iandanae. Cum Discipulis edidit Carotus Ka.BFLeiscu. 
Fasc. I: Voluminum Codicumque fragmenta Graeca, edidit ERNEs- 
tus ScHaEFer. II. Epistulae Privatae Graecae, edidit Lzon- 
HARDUS Eisner. III. Instrwmenta Graeca Publica et Privata, 
edidit Lupovicus Spour. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912-13. Pp. 
123, plates 10. M. 7.60. 


Griechische Papyri im Museum des oberhessischen Geschichtsvereins 
zu Giessen. Im Verein mit O. Err herausgegeben und erklart 
von Ernst KoRNEMANN und Paut M. Meyer. Band I, Heft 3, 
von Ernst KoRNEMANN und Paut M. Meyer. Mit 3 Licht- 
drucktafeln und Indices. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1912. 
Pp. xiii+168. M. 16. 


Papyrus Grecs. Publiés sous la direction de Prerre Joucuet. Avec 
la Collaboration de Paut Co~iart, LEAN LesquieR, Maurice 
Xovau. (Institut Papyrologique de |l’Université de Lille.) 
Tome II, Fascicules II, III, et IV. Paris: Leroux, 1912. 
Pp. 222. 


Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek. Band I. 
Von Paut M. Meyer. Heft2. Mit 7 Lichtdrucktafeln. Leip- 


zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 101-209. M. 10. 


The Marburg papyri in the possession of Professor Kalbfleisch and named 
in honor of his kinsmen, K. and J. Janda, include some literary pieces—a 
bit of Homer, some astrological and grammatical fragments, and a Christian 
amulet of the fifth or sixth century. The eighteen private letters (Fasc. II) 
range in date from the second to the seventh century and present some points 
of interest. The other documents are receipts, petitions, and contracts from 
the first six centuries. These papyri were bought at various places in Egypt 
—Cairo, Gizeh, and Ashmunen—by a society organized for the purpose under 
the name Deutsches Papyruskartell. The successive parts show improve- 
ment in such details of publication as the Table of Papyri, which in Fase. III 
very properly begins to include the dates of the several pieces. The docu- 
ments are accompanied by translations and very full notes. Indices are 
reserved for the conclusion of the volume. 

The third Heft of the Giessen papyri consists entirely of documents; 
no literary papyri are included. They come for the most part (Nos. 58-93) 
from Heptakomia and belong to the early part of the second century. The 
rest are from a dozen different sites and range in date from 66 a.p. to the 
sixth or seventh century. Among the Heptakomia papyri especial interest 
attaches to the fresh instalment of letters, private and official, of the strategus 
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Apollonius, of whose family and affairs it has now become possible to form 
a somewhat definite picture. There are good introductions, notes, occa- 
sional translations, and indices covering the whole volume. 

The Hamburg papyri of Heft 2 are documents ranging in date from 
222 3B.c. to the sixth or seventh century. Five are Ptolemaic, and one 
Byzantine. The rest range from the time of Domitian to 241 a.v. They 
come from the most part from the Fayim, but one of them was written in 
Alexandria. It is the receipt book of an officer, L. Julius Serenus, who in 
179 a.p. was stationed at Nicopolis-Alexandria as summus curator, and, some 
years later retiring to his estates in the Faydm, took with him his old military 
receipt book. The receipts are from cavalrymen of the Ala veterana Gallica 
for the hay-money each of them was accustomed to receive every four months 
for the support of his mount. There are good introductions and copious 
notes. 

The Lille papyri found by Jouguet and Lefebvre in the mummy carton- 
nages at Medinet-en-Nahas in the Fayim come from the ancient Magdola 
and have already been widely published and discussed. The present publica- 
tion is therefore the resultant of the labors of several scholars, British, 
French, and German, upon these difficult pieces. They were originally 
reckoned at 42, but Wilcken showed that Nos. 37 and 11 were parts of the 
same text, and since the appearance of the present volume von Druffel has 
pointed out that Nos. 38 and 6 fit together (Philologus, LX XI, 272). The 
number is thus reduced to 40. These range in date from the twenty-fifth 
year of Euergetes I to the fourth year of Philopator. They are for the most 
part complaints addressed to the king by residents of Fayim towns. An 
especially curious one is the appeal, from a person scalded in a bath through 
the carelessness of the attendant. The texts are accompanied with intro- 
ductions, translations, and notes, and are fully indexed. The volume is 
handsomely and, except for a few misprints (Widos, -ov, -ov, pp. 151, 153, 
159, 219; oxevds, p. 218; dSovrds, pp. 164, 165; mdpovros, p. 11), carefully 
printed. 


Epagar J. GooDsPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Homer. Von Grora Finszter. Erster Teil, ‘Der Dichter und 
seine Welt.” Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. Pp. 
xvi+460. M. 5. 


In this revised and greatly enlarged edition the author has found it wise 
to reserve for a second volume an analysis of the Iliad and the Odyssey and 
to treat the general problems in this first part under four heads: 

I, “Vorfragen,” 1-71. Here the author discusses with ability and 
judgment the home of the Homeric heroes, the material and the background 
of the poetry, also the early sagas, the name and personality of Homer, as 
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well as early writing, the assumed recension of Peisistratus, and other related 
matters. He rejects the theory of a recension under Peisistratus and is 
most severe on the pretensions and methods of Wolf. 

II, “Die Homerische Welt,” 72-303. This contains the bulk of the 
book and covers the same ground as that covered by Professor Seymour in 
his Life in the Homeric Age, which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
author, as it is never mentioned. Professor Finsler has the most intimate 
and accurate knowledge of every phase of Homeric life, so that I find nothing 
to change or to criticize in these 240 pages. 

III, “‘Homerische Poesie,” 304-40. The characteristics and merits of 
the Iliad and Odyssey are stated with unusual learning and felicity. 

IV, “Die Homerkritik,” 341-443. A discussion of the problem of 
Homeric composition and the solution given from earliest times down to the 
present year, a brief, fair, and reliable presentation of all sides of the con- 
troversy. 

Professor Finsler belongs among the leaders in Homeric scholarship, 
he knows Homer and he knows the literature, he is modest, honest, and has 
a feeling for the beauties of poetry; only when he touches the subject of 
Homeric authorship does he lose that clear vision with which he beholds other 
matters. Except for the inevitable contradictions and false statements 
which accompany his arguments for diverse authorship I see nothing to 
condemn. 

He places the composition of the Iliad a little before 700, of the Odyssey 
about a century later, and argues that until well in the fifth century Homer 
was known only as the poet of the Iliad. He makes this argument (p. 66): 
“Zum Schluss mége noch ein Zeugnis dafiir Raum finden, dass auch spiter 
unter Homer nur der Dichter der Ilias verstanden wurde. Xenophanes 
von Kolophon polemisiert um 500 gegen die unwiirdigen Vorstellungen 
Homers von den Géttern. Das trifft aber vorziiglich auf die Ilias zu”; and 
again (p. 68): “Xenophanes meint den Dichter der Ilias, wenn er sagt, 
Homer hitte den Géttern alles angehingt, was bei den Menschen Schimpf 
und Schande sei.” However, in the Odyssey the hero cannot reach home 
because of the wrath of Poseidon, a most unworthy wrath, due to the hero’s 
self-defense against the god’s cannibal son. The Phaeacians meet with 
vengeance from the gods and their harbor is closed because they gave safe 
conduct to lost wanderers. Achilles regarded falsehood as unworthy a Greek 
leader, yet Athena comes to Ithaca with a false tale and does not scruple to 
tell any falsehood which may serve her purpose. Calypso unfolds to Hermes 
a catalogue of divine intrigues and divine jealousies, while the song of Demod- 
ocus pictures some of the gods as most lustful and ridiculous. The gods of 
the Iliad may be more prone to blood, but they are at war. Men as well as 
gods take on a more savage nature in time of war, but the moral character of 
the divine actors is not a whit loftier in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, and the 
criticism of Xenophanes applies to both alike. 
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On p. 342 Finsler assumes that in Herodotus Homer was not regarded as 
the poet of the Odyssey, but of the Iliad alone. This inference is false, as 
these quotations will show: Her. ii. 116 quotes § 227-29 as found in the 
Odyssey of Homer. ii. 116 quotes 8351, expressly saying that these verses 
are in the Odyssey of Homer. He paraphrases { 258 ff. in ii. 119, saying they 
are the words of Homer, and again, iv. 29, he says: paprupéa S€ pow TH 
yvopy Kai “Opnpov eros év "Odveceiy éxov Sde- Herodotus then quotes 685 
in exactly the same words as found in the present text of the Odyssey. 

In Professor Finsler’s summary of the characteristics of Homeric poetry, 
every Homeric trait is illustrated by examples from both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, also by about the same number from each, e.g., p. 337, “ Mit einem 
ungeheuren Selbstgefiihl, wie es von keinem Poeten je iibertroffen worden 
ist, verheisst der Dichter seinen Gestalten das Fortlaben bei der Nachwelt.” 
This poetic self-assurance he illustrates by five examples from the Iliad, six 
from the Odyssey. Does it seem credible that two poets separated by a 
century or more should be one in all those hidden and intimate character- 
istics by which they differ from all other poets? The author can find but 
two points of divergence, the matter of bards and of similes. Here too 
the difference is purely imaginary. The bards in the Odyssey are to be found 
only at the palace of some great king, such as Odysseus, Agamemnon, or 
Alcinous. In the Iliad the Greeks are in camp and there is no place or occa- 
sion for the presence of a bard, yet the bard was known to the author of the 
elder poem, as is shown by the mention of Thamyris. Professor Finsler lays 
stress also on the fact that the Iliad has so many more similes than the 
Odyssey. The reason is evident; the Jliad has a theme most difficult to 
enliven or to diversify, the constant repetition of battles, military movements, 
and single combats would be tiresome indeed were the story not told with a 
wealth of poetic adornment, while the varied events of the Odyssey need no 
such embellishment. Those books or scenes of the Iliad which grip the 
hearer with their own action have few or no similes, e.g., the first book of 
the Iliad moves with such rapidity and arouses such interest that it has no 
need of this artistic adornment. 

The similes of the Odyssey are fully as apposite and powerful as those of 
the Iliad, but there is not the same need. In neither poem are similes 
employed to show the dexterity or ability of the poet, but simply to increase 
the interest in the story. 

Professor Finsler has and deserves the respect of all Homeric scholars. 
If he could free himself from the shallow and specious doctrines of disinte- 
grating criticism he would be a worthy successor to that high and honored 
place so long held by the lamented Rothe. 

Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and Aristides. By 
Harry Mortmer Houssett. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1913. Pp. 72. $1.25. 


This Yale dissertation, which was written under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson, is an interesting study in the field of ancient rhetoric. 
The title is somewhat misleading, for judging from it the reader would 
naturally expect to find some discussion of the influence of Isocratean style 
and rhythm on the writers designated, whereas the author limits himself to 
a treatment of Isocrates’ theories as to the purpose of oratory and the powers 
of the orator and the influence exerted by these teachings on Cicero, Diony- 
sius, and Aristides. This limitation, however, is quite justifiable inasmuch 
as the specific question of the influence of Isocrates’ style has been treated 
more or less thoroughly by others. 

An introduction of a few pages sketches the twofold activity of the 
Sophists as students and teachers of rhetoric (both practical and purely 
artistic) and also as exponents of an encyclopedic education. The special 
interests and achievements of Protagoras, Gorgias, Isocrates, and Plato are 
mentioned and correctly characterized, although it is surely an over- 
statment to declare (p. xi) that ‘‘the success of Isocrates as a perfecter of 
style has obscured the fact that he continued the encyclopedic education of 
the sophists of the fifth century.” The rivalry and conflict between phi- 
losophy and rhetoric is next indicated, a quarrel seen first most clearly in 
the writings of Plato and Isocrates, which ended in the triumph of philosophy 
and the limitation of rhetoric to a study of style and argument. But in the 
first century B.c. an attempt was made to restore rhetoric to its former high 
estate and to enrich it by making philosophy ancillary to it. Now the 
purpose of this dissertation under review is to “trace this influence on some 
representatives of the revival of the early conception of rhetorical education.”’ 

The chapters devoted to Cicero, Dionysius, and Aristides are prefaced 
by a presentation of Isocrates’ views of the purpose of oratory and the powers 
of the orator. For the correct understanding of this teaching it is necessary 
to arrive at an accurate definition of several important and often-repeated 
terms which are used in a peculiarly Isocratean sense. Of these ¢rovodpia 
and idéa are the tnost important. In explanation of the former term the 
following references may be added to the list on p. 1: Panegyr. 10. Busir. 49. 
Evag. 8. Panath. 209. Phil. 84. Antid. 270. The interpretation of idé 
(pp. 6-7) is, I think, correct. In the passages cited (p. 9) wherein Isocrates 
lays claim to originaiity, add the following: Panegyr. 4 and 9. Ad Nic. 41. 
Evag. 7-8. Helen 13. Adv. Soph. 12. Phil. 93-94. Finally, in this sum- 
ming up of the aims of the moral teachings of Isocrates his interesting char- 
acterization of the educated man (Panath. 30 ff.) should be included, although 
there are references to this passage subsequently. 

In the chapter on Cicero (pp. 16-40) it is the author’s aim “to show that 
Cicero derived from Isocrates the idea of the function of the orator which he 
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presents in the De Oratore.”” The discussion naturally begins with the 
quotation of the well-known passage quoted by Piderit (p. 12), in his edi- 
tion, and Laurand (see below): “scripsi igitur . ... tres libros ... de 
oratore,.... abhorrent enim a communibus praeceptis atque omnem 
antiquorum, et Aristoteliam et Isocrateam, rationem oratoriam complectuntur” 
(Ad. Fam. i. 9). Next are tabulated the numerous passages in which Cicero 
expresses profound admiration for Isocrates and those which seem to be 
direct quotations from him, and finally Cicero’s ideal of an orator. With 
these Ciceronian passages are compared the teachings of Isocrates which 
are of similar tenor, and the claim is made that Cicero’s theory is based, in 
general, on that of the Attic orator. And in the reviewer’s opinion the claim 
is valid and is substantiated in many important points. The author’s thesis 
in this chapter, however, is as follows: ‘I hope to show that Cicero’s debt 
to Isocrates is not merely in rhythm and style, as has commonly been sup- 
posed, but that his whole attitude toward oratory as an art is drawn from 
Isocrates.” Now it is true that some writers, e.g., Kroll (Cicero und die 
Rhetorik, Neue Jahrb., 1903, p. 684) and Ammon (cited by H.) do not regard 
Isocrates (particularly his réxvy) as a possible source for Cicero, but Laurand 
(De M. Tulli Ciceronis Studiis Rhetoricis, Paris, 1907, pp. 26-31), whose 
dissertation apparently is unknown to the author, discusses this very ques- 
tion and comes to the conclusion: ‘et re quidem vera Ciceronis doctrina 
rhetorica cum Isocratea in quibusdam notatione dignis consentit, ... .” 
and these points of agreement are not merely in matters of style and rhythm 
but in other important particulars included in Cicero’s “‘omnem Isocrateam 
rationem oratoriam.”’ It may be said at once, however, that Dr.Hubbell’s 
treatment is far more extensive and thorough than that of Laurand. 

In the chapter on Dionysius of Halicarnassus (pp. 41-53) it is shown 
that Dionysius was a devoted follower of the older school of rhetoric of which 
Isocrates is a conspicuous representative and that in his writings, particularly 
in the Essay on Isocrates, admiration and approval are expressed by Dio- 
nysius for the Isocratean rhetoric-philosophy. 

The Isocratean tradition was renewed in the second century A.D. in the 
attitude of the rhetorician-sophist, Aristides (pp. 54-64), who, in the war 
which had long been waged between the rhetoricians and the philosophers, 
fights vigorously in defense of rhetoric. 

The dissertation unfortunately contains no bibliography and no index. 
It is attractively printed and nicely, though simply, bound. It is to be 
feared, however, that the price, which seems too high, may militate against 
its wide dissemination among classical students in general, who might other- 
wise purchase it. 

In conclusion it may be said that the dissertation is a careful piece of 
work and an interesting presentation of material. 


LaRvus Van Hoox 
CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Livy, Book zavii. By S. G. CampsBety. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1913. Pp. xxviii+218. 


The twenty-seventh book of Livy, with its somewhat fragmentary 
account of military operations in various parts of the Mediterranean world, 
is not, as a whole, especially interesting nor of great historical importance. 
Only the last nine chapters, which contain a description of the battle of the 
Metaurus River, save the reader from excessive weariness. This edition 
of the book is, however, interesting as well as useful. The edition contains 
an introduction, explanatory notes, and a critical appendix. The intro- 
duction is perhaps the least successful part of the work. The treatment of 
Livy’s sources and the discussion of the campaign of the Metaurus are 
admirable from the point of view of scholarship and clear statement, though 
too detailed for the average student and beyond his appreciation. The 
remainder of the introduction is historical summary—the sort of thing that 
is never read—and would better have been omitted or, at least, greatly 
reduced. The notes are, on the whole, excellent. The things that need 
explanation are made clear. Doubtful passages are treated with good 
judgment. There are few obvious errors—apart from a remarkable state- 
ment (36.8) that the comitium is the end of the Forum away from the Capitol. 
There is, perhaps, a tendency to redundancy in the treatment of forms and 
syntax. Etymological information is out of place in a book of this sort; 
and comparison with Greek usage and the quotation of passages from Greek 
authors are, unfortunately, things to be avoided in a book intended pri- 
marily for college students of the present time. In a book constructed with 
so much care it is surprising to find a very large number of incorrect refer- 
ences to the text and cross-references to the notes; there are more than 
thirty of these. But, in spite of this carelessness and the occasional tendency 
to prolixity, the book is a valuable addition to our collection of well-edited 
single books of Livy. 

H. E. Burton 





